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AUCTIONS 


NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


EEDS, YORKSHIRE. 

In the estate of the late Sir William Nicholson 
and removed from Hellifield Peel, Yorkshire, for 
convenience of sale. 

The ANTIQUE FURNISHINGS of the Mansion 
include five antique carved oak court cupboards, 
five antique carved oak coffers, many oak gate-leg 
tables, Persian rugs and runners, an antique oak 
settle, two sets of Georgian mahogany-frame 
chairs, a set of seven carved walnut dining chairs 
in the Stuart style, two antique oak monk’s 
benches, Georgian mahogany bureaux, tables, 
chests, bookcases and display cabinets. 

ORNAMENTAL ITEMS include two Crown 
Derby dessert services, Oriental, English and 
Continental pottery and porcelain. 

A small LIBRARY OF BOOKS. 

Georgian and other SILVER AND PLATED 
WARE. 

WINES include port, brandy, whisky and cham- 
pagne, and the GENERAL CONTENTS of the 
mansion including BEDROOM FURNISHINGS, 
linen and domestic office equipment which Messrs. 

HOLLIS & WEBB 
will SELL BY AUCTION in their OAK FURNI- 
TURE SALE ROOMS, 3, PARK PLACE, LEEDS 1, 
on TUESDAY, MAY 9, 1944, and the three follow- 
ing days, commencing each day at 11 a.m. 
precisely. 

On view Friday, Saturday and Monday, May 
5, 6 and 8. 

Catalogues, price 1/6 each, may be obtained from 
the Auctioneers’ offices, 3, Park Place, Leeds 1. 


Puttick & SIMPSON, LTD., 
will hold the following SALE by AUCTION 
at their Galleries, 

72, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. May. 6622. 
The FINAL PORTION of the COLLECTION OF 
OLD ENGLISH DELFT AND OTHER POTTERY, 
etc., formed by the late LOUIS GAUTIER, Esq. 
(to be sold by order of the Executors), comprising 
Plates, Jugs, Teapots, Punch and other Bowls, 
Mugs, Chargers, Dishes, etc., Sale takes place 

during MAY. 
Catalogues of above Sale p.f. 3d. each (prepaid). 

















UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


PERSONAL 
CCOUNTANT with wide taxation knowledge 
and commercial experience would prepare 
accounts, advise ‘upon farm and property tax, 
reconstruction, company formation and post-war 
problems. Would perform secretarial duties. 
—Write RICKETT, 41 Whitehall, S.W.1. 


ANTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
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DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc., BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 


SPINK & SON, LTD., The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 
A®THUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
BROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
LOUSES—Men’s worn shirts will make into 
MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
can be made up by experts, 30/- NO COUPONS.— 
Write for details C.B., C.4., 45a, Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 
CARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
ARTRIDGES FOR SALE. 200 9.5 m.m. Mann- 
licher-Schonauer. What offers ?—Box 907. 


ARS WANTED. SPIKINS, Heath Road, 

Twickenham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20,000. Tel.: Popesgrove 1035. 


ELT Country holidays; 























HELTENHAM, 9 miles. 
home produce; delightful surroundings; 4 gns. 
inclusive—(MRS.) EVANS, The Lodge, Shuthon- 
ger, Tewkesbury. Tel.: Tewkesbury 297. 
COKE FINES (Breeze) for steam users, 16/- ton 
at works. 5-ton trucks any station.—Box 84, 
HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
ULTURED PEARL CO., LTD., 14, Dover 
Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 6623), will 
purchase for cash Cultured Necklaces, Real 
Diamonds, Gold, Silver, and Imitation Jewellery, 
Call or send registered post. Bankers: Nationa 
and Provincial Bank. 


EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 

IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAY fair 0651. 
EA RITCHER, of 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, 

creates fascinating gowns of charm and 
distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
old and new materials. Tel.: MAYfair 1651. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 


Personal 2/-. 


(Min, 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





INE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 

TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane,W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 

IREPLACES—for all problems concerning.— 

CHARLES BARKER, Fireplace Consultant, 
21, Carter’s Lane, Stratford-on-Avon. 


OR DISPOSAL. Gentleman’s Lounge Suit, 

brown herringbone, slight build, 6 ft. West 
End tailor.—Box 902. 

OUNTAIN PENS repaired, all makes; speedy 

service. Old pens and parts purchased.— 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 

URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 

ARDENS SCHEME. Do not miss visiting the 

many gardens that have kindly promised to 
open under the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing Gardens Scheme during the coming 
Spring and Summer for the benefit of district 
nursing.—Lists can be obtained from the 
GARDENS SECRETARY, 57, Lower Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, 8.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 


OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 

Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 


AND and Nail Institute sends a Special Home 
treatment parcel for war-weary hands and 
nails (including famous Healthinale), 10/-.— 
Appointment with CORALIE GODFREY at 
35, Old Bond Street, 10/6. Reg. 3387. 
ANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate.—-REMAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
ORSE BRASSES, all about, complete guide 
and history; 320 illustrations. 2/6. Horse 
Brass Collections No. 1. 1,400 illustrations; cloth 
bound, 5/- post free. Limited number available.— 
H. S. RICHARDS, Vesey Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in two weeks. Sendorcall. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
F YOURS is a HEAL MATTRESS let no one else 
remake it. Send it to Heal & Son, 196 Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1., and you will get a very 
reasonable estimate. 
EWELLERY, GOLD and SILVERWARE are 
now commanding unprecedentedly high prices. 
ASPREY’S strongly advise owners who have any 
kind to dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
KNICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
























































ADY has a few silk and woollen dresses for 
disposal, small fitting, moderate prices, no 
coupons.—Box 903. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN with discerning 
tastes in tailoring are invited to post gar- 
ments for advice and estimate without obligation. 
Specialists in Turning, Retailoring, Converting, 
etc. Thirty years’ experience Savile Row gar- 
ments.—SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD., 61, 
BEDFORD HILL, BALHAM, S.W.12. Tel.: 
STReatham 1600. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 











XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts, 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
REDECORATED AND REFURBISHED. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Rd., Gloucester Rd., S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the groups of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 
telephones in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 

(NOT WITHIN BANNED AREA) 

IDHURST SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15th-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 

Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No. Midhurst 10. 
USSEX. ene NEAR BATTLE. 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB. 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330. 
A Country House Hotel, offering every comfort 
and a cheerful atmosphere. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met by arrangement. Terms from 5 gns. 
ALTON-ON-THAMES. WAYSIDE HOTEL- 

Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 

H. & C. For accommodation phone 129. 




















ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM “‘CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for ‘“‘C.L.Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31. 
Wanted 
OUNTRY ACCOMMODATION with Gentleman 
Farmer or similar required by young couple 
within 50 miles of London. Permanent Summer, 
week-ends Winter. Bed and sitting room or use 
thereof. Own catering or not, as convenient. 
—Particulars HARRISON, 12 Tarranbrae, Willes- 
den Lane, N.W.6. 


EDUCATIONAL 
IRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL in modernised 
eighteenth century mansion. Safe area. 
Modern education for all exams. Liberal diet, 
individual attention, moderate fees.—Prospectus 
from Sec., Sulby Hall School, Welford, Rugby. 


FOR SALE 


NTIQUE GEORGIAN SILVER. Collector dis- 

posing many articles, including pair of 
circular salts, £7; cream jug, £6; castor, £8; 6 each 
of the following, teaspoons, £3; tablespoons, £6; 
table forks, £7, and a number of other articles. 
Appro.—Box 892. 

NTIQUES. Inexpensive or choice furniture. 

Guaranteed. Delivered. Correspondence 
welcomed.—WOODHOUSE, 120, Baker St., Luton. 


OLLECTION of Fine OLD GEORGIAN SILVER 

amongst which are George II salvers and 
candlesticks. Two complete services of table 
silver, i.e. spoons, forks, etc. Tea services, 
coffee-pots, pepper-casters, salt cellars and 
mustard pots, etc. All in perfect condition, with 
hall, date and maker’s marks. Very reasonable 
prices. I will send anything for inspection.— 
LT.-COL. A. G. B. STEWART, O.B.E., The Friars, 
Rochester. Phone: Chatham 3160. 


























RDER of the NEW DAY. Home of MEDITA- 
TION, HEALING, and study of the New 
Teaching for post-war days. Pioneers wanted, 
seekers welcomed. Write for particulars and 
vacancies.—FERGUSON, Secretary, Peters Mar- 
land, Torrington, N. Devon. 
RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
IGSKIN PICNIC CASE. Perfect. Harvey 
Nichols. Zip fastener. £6 10s.—Box 908. 
gape ged without extravagance. Smokers 
who appreciate a good cigarette can still 
enjoy Rothman’s Pall Mall de Luxe, an out- 
standing example of the blender’s art. Supplied 
direct from the makers at 12/10 per i00, £3/3/2 
per 509, £6/6/1 per 1,000; all post free. Send your 
order and remittance to ROTHMANS LTD., 
Folio C.L., 5, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
OLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY. You cannot 
afford—whether buying or selling—to over- 
look the advantage of consulting the largest 
officially appointed retailers —JACK BARCLAY, 
LTD., 12/13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
““Q@AFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB.” In case 
of air attack. A Safe once tested by fire is unfit 
for further use until re-insulated and repaired. 
TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M/chr.), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 
HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold.—Room 27, 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 
RGENTLY WANTED. For June, July and 
August small Furnished Modern COUNTRY 
HOUSE easy access London. or two large bed- 
rooms, sitting-room, bathroom, use of kitchen or 
full board for 3 adults, boy 6, baby 2 months, 
Garden essential.—Write, Flat 104, 20 Abbey Rd., 
London, N.W.8. 





























UN. Specially made Greener 12-bore hammer- 
less ejector, 27% inch barrels, 6% lbs. ; a 
perfect gun in expensive case with every 
accessory. 65 Guineas.—Box 838. 
UNS. 12-,16-,and20-bore HAMMER and HAM- 
MERLESS NEW SHOTGUNS in stock. Also 
good supplies of .22 Martini Rifles.—BLAND, 
5, Evington Drive, Leicester. 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in country- 
side Tweeds made to measure, £5. Send 3d. for 
patterns.—REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns——DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
NA ONOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
address, Letters redirected immediately, 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONOI17, W.C.1. 
RIMUS STOVES. Few for sale, two new, 
unboxed, all absolutely perfect condition.— 
Write, EDDOWES, “‘Cuttle Hill,’’ Bush Hill, 
London, N.21. a 
IX MAHOGANY SIDEBOARDS, late XVIIIth 
Century. 5 ft. to 6 ft. 6 in. wide, fitted cellar- 
ette drawers.—HEAL’S, 196 Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 
Q@TAMPS. Lots of 250 modern colonials and 
continentals sent on approval at %d. each.— 
R. CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
TAMPS! Early British Colonials. Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms 3 of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns—‘“‘K,’’ 6, Westhill Rd., S.W.18. 
WEEDS. Have your favourite suit copied 
exactly in John Peel tweed from £5 7s. 6d. 
Send 3d. for patterns.—-REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, 
Cumberland. 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcome House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
1 / NEWMEX Chemical Chimney Cleaner. 
Cleans without mess, danger, and incon- 
venience of sweep. 1/9, from NEWMEX, 11, Regent 
Street, London, S.W.1. 






































EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENTLEMAN (51) desires position as ESTATE 
MANAGER; secretarial, legal, and account- 
ancy experience.—Box 905. 










GARDENING 
LOCHE CULTIVATION is the proved best way 
of doubling output, getting an extra crop each 
season, ensuring the finest Vegetables the whol 
year round. Write for particulars to-day 
CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grangé, Chertsey. 

GARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.—GHORGE 

G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent, 
” REEN FINGERS” FOR SALE.—Anyone 
can now have green fingers for a few 
shillings—the Seedaset way—which makws sing], 
sowing easy, saves work, seed and money. Yoy 
can double your crop yields and be wees ahead 
of your neighbours. For complete Seedase: 
outfit including double-purpose tool, speciaj 
germinating compound for nearly 1,000 «cedlings 
and helpful booklet. Send 10/6, plus 1/- postage, 
Extra compound, 5/6, plus 1/- postage —SEEp. 
ASET DISTRIBUTORS, MARLOW S'PPLIEs 

















(LONDON), LTD., Dept. G., Marlow House, 
Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C.3. a 
PAvine STONE. Quantity old Lone. York 


rectangular Paving Stone for Sale.— VILLIS 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: | .58 





LITY— 











EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QL 
we do the experimenting; not yo —W. J 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cam 
— 
WANTED 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPE) .ITERS 
and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, “ondon. 
Holborn 3793. 
ADVERTISER wishes to purchase a arefully 
used or low mileage car; h.p. imm ‘erial if 
otherwise suitable-—MARSHALL, ‘‘Lon. ‘organ," 


Ferndown, Dorset. pe 
ARROW wanted. Light garden barr w with 
rubber tyre (preferably pneumatic); good 
condition essential. Box 870. 
HAUFFEUR-DRIVE CAR required fo” elderly 
lady. Previous Wolseley blitzed.—B: « 906. 
LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, ge™t’s and 
children’s unwapted clothing forwrded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS. TEL.: 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender) 
Highest prices given. EstabJished 30 years 
Evening wear not accepted. J 
ONNOISSEUR MAGAZINE. Odd copies later 
than 1909 wanted. Also copies of ‘Antique 
Collector.”—10, Woodville Drive, Sherwood 
Nottingham. 3 
“@XNOUNTRY LIFE.” Nov. 9 and 16, 1935, or 
volume containing them. Wanted to buy.— 
Write, Box 901. 
RAWINGS AND PAINTINGS by Old Masters 
Water-colours of English Painters of the 
Eighteenth Century. Bird and Flower paintings 
Shipping pictures. Buys.—I.M.H., Field Cottage 
Northleigh, Witney, Oxon. = 
FRAMED BERGEN RUCKSACK, also ordnance 
survey or Bartholomews map of Snowdonia. 
—E. FAYERS, Handside Farmhouse, Welwy: 
Garden City. i 
RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Machines 
Radios, any condition, purchased.—Write or 
phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1. (Wel. 962 
Wel. 9388), 53, High St., Slough (Tel.: 20885). _ 
“IGHTING SET (preferably Kohler). Please 
send full particulars to N. S., 27 Dover Street 
W.1. Regent 7541. , 
ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS, Electr 
Clockwork or Steam, large or small outfits 
wanted; also Meccano and other construction 
outfits and anything of interest to the younger 
generation. Please state fully what you have ané 
price required; cheque by return. We also have 
FOR SALE large stocks of the above; stamp wit! 
enquiries.—_BOTTERILLS, Models Department 
High Street, Canvey, Essex. 












































M°ss BROS. & CO., LTD., 20, King Street 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, will pay very satls 
factory prices for good quality Travel Bass 
Wardrobe Trunks, Suitcases, etc., in good col: 
dition. ne 
PoOstace STAMPS: Rarities of all countrie 
wanted for cash; also really good collections 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
CO., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
RR UCE-SACE (Bergen pattern on frame), medium 
size. Please say condition, size, and price 
ALAN CONSTANTINE, 68, Butlers Road, Bir 
mingham 20. : 
GRCOND-BAND FURNITURE. All kinds a 
second-hand furniture in good condition pur 
chased for cash by PONTINGS of Kensington Hist) 
Street, London, W.8. Telephone Westera 7272 q 
316, or write. Our Buyer will call to inspect 1 
appointment made. So 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammeriess ejector guts 
of best quality; highest prices paid: send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. __ 
"TIMBERS (Standing Parcels). We are a 
Hardwood and/or Softwood Trees for id 
tial work. Offers from vendors, with particulars 

















will be appreciated. Large and/or ee 
parcels required.—N. G. & J. CLA _ 7 
(Registered Office), Somerset House, ! be 

)S, Rees 


rT Rout and SALMON FISHING R 











" od 

and miscellaneous Tackle requi:°¢. Gooey 
price given.—Box 904. J 
LIVESTOCK ames 

AIRN PUPPIES, 3 bitches, red, lig and a 
brindle, 9 weeks, 10 and 12 gns. Very 7 
pedigree.—SCHOFIELD, Park House, “%- Mats 
Road, E. Molesey 3126. ; 
EDIGREE GORDON SETTER Bit md 
—Apply, L. MORSE, 38, Chal: *5 * 
Cambridge. — 





PULLETS. PULLETS. PULLETS. ¥. * 
three-months-old sexed-linked pu °ts 
with confidence from the farm that 
faction—_FERNLANDS P.F., Hanwe 2 
Chertsey. Tel. 3252. 

LLSUMMER SPECIALIST BREE 

superior Eggs, 40/- per 15; spare 
Hundreds awards premier egg sh‘ 
SMITH, Loxley Chaise, Sheffield. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUC ! 
ADVERTISING PAGE 710 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


8y Direction of H. B. Brandt, Esq. NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


Between Odiham and Basingstoke, under 50 miles from London 
MANOR FARM, UPTON GREY, about 710 ACRES 
adjoining the beautiful village f= , 
and including an excellent 
set of farm buildings mainly 
brick built and tiled with 
stabling, large cattle yards, 
loose boxes, cowhouses, barn, 
implement sheds and ample 
storage accommodation. 
Modern Farm  Bailiff’s 
Residence 
and enclosures of grassland 
and_ free-working arable 
especially suitable for barley. 
Good shooting. 

The land has extensive front- 
ages to public roads and main 
water is laid on to the home- 

stead and the grass fields. 
To be sold with vacant possession at Michaelmas next or the vendor would consider remaining as a yearly tenant. 
Also THE GABLES, a most attractive modernised Georgian Residence (subject to Lease with break in 1946) and several half-timbered and other 

cottages in the delightful Hampshire village of Upton Grey, most of which are in the occupation of service tenants. 
Companies’ water and electricity are connected to most of the properties. 
To be offered for Sale by Auction in several lots early in the summer (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. Hedges & Son, Wallingford, Berks. 

\uctioneers: Messrs. HEWETT & LEE, 144, High Street, Guildford. Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 


IN THE TRIANGLE BETWEEN ASCOT, WINDSOR & BRACKNELL 
Beautiful Queen Anne Manor House 

seco teraprmsummagee st sceeayenere is Wet e wart Stabling for 4. Cottage. 

ey : : ae e THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS comprise a new 
hard tennis court in good 
order, a ‘Ha-Ha’ divides 
the lawns from the park, 
orchard, parkland. The 
remainder, practically all 
grassland, is let on yearly 
tenancies about £150 p.a. 

The whole property ex- 
tends to nearly 100 ACRES 
Let for duration at £600 
per annum. Tenant paying 

Rates and Taxes. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
(Possession of house and 
grounds at end of war). 
GOLF at Sunningdale, 
Wentworth, Swinley Forest 
and Royal Berkshire. 
HUNTING, RIDING. 
Further particulars of the 
Owner’s Agents: Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK and 
RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1. (20,607) 






























The Residence, which has 
recently been completely 
modernised but retains 
the original features, is 
situate between three 
Estates consisting of 
about 1,500 Acres and, 
therefore, is immune from 
building development. 


it commands lovely views 
over the Park, and the well- 
arranged accommodation 
comprises: Galleried lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
up-to-date domestic offices 
including “‘Aga’’ cooker in 
kitchen, and gas cooker, 
13 bedrooms (9 with basins) 
5 bathrooms, oak floors. 


Central heating through- 
out. Companies’ electric 
light, gas and water. 
Telephone. Modern septic 
tank drainage system. 
Garage tor 5 cars, 
(3 rooms and _ bathroom 
adjoining.) 













oe Ml 


London 17 miles. Met. and L.N.E.Rly. Station 1 mile. 
Occupying a magnificent position, 400 ft. up on gravel soil, facing South, with uninterrupted views for many miles. 
THE RESIDENCE, part reputed to be some 200 years old, thoroughly modernised and in good order. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 
bedrooms (each with basin), 
3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 
Companies’ electric light, 
power, water, and main 
drainage. 
Telephone installed. 

2 excellent cottages, garage, 
stabling, large barn, and 
farm buildings. 
Matured Gardens of about 
3 Acres with tennis and 
other lawns, rockery, produc- 
tive kitchen garden, orchard, 








ee EE S Be 2 etc. grassland and arable. 
- BEE Valuable road frontages. - i 
fn all about 57 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION IN JULY NEXT 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (7928) 
yfair 3' Tel 3 
70 Hines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. a. 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND aT thie LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


neue ™% miles. Settle 73/4 miles. Hellifield 2 miles. 

A DELIGHTFUL ESTATE AND VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
AMONG THE GRASS PASTURES AND SOFT HILLS OF CRAVEN 
KNOWN AS 
THE STAINTON COTES ESTATE 
INCLUDING THE CHARMING EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
FARMSTEAD AND OLD STONE MULLIONED FAMILY HOUSE OF 
STAINTON COTES 
with 3 reception rooms, billiard room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms all on two floors 
and the STEADING and FARMLANDS extending to 435 ACRES 
A GENTLEMAN'S FIRST-CLASS BREEDING AND GRASS FARM 
THE DAIRY FARM OF KELBER—BUILT FOR ACCREDITED MILK 
EXTENDING TO 166 ACRES 
THE REARING FARM OF HAUGHFIELD—131 ACRES 
IN ALL 734 ACRES 
including MUCH valor TIMBER and Se age Sale an ACTUAL an 

TIMATED GROSS RENTAL of 

£778 10s. per annum 
Will be offered for SALE by AUCTION (unless previously sold by privat 
treaty) first as a WHOLE and if not so sold then in 3 LOTS, by Messrs 
JACKSON STOPS & STAFF at the 7s HORSE HOTEL, SKIPTON 
: = on WEDNESDAY, MAY 17, 1944, at 3 p.m. 

Illustrated catalogue (price 1s.) and further particulars apply to the Solicitors: Messrs. NORMAN LEE ARMISTEAD & ROBERTS, slew Bank Chambers, Hustlergate, 

Pobradford (Tel. 4374) Po nf de : a far J ACKSON STOPS e STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1 _(Tel. 31269); also at London, Northampton, Cirencester, Yeovil, ete. 


DORSET 


In that part of West Dorset before the hills slope down to the sea. 
Convenient for Hunting, Fishing. Sailing. 


A GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE AND FARM 


7 bed and dressing rooms, 5 staff bedrooms, 4 bath, 4 reception rooms, 
Day and night nurseries. 
STABLE BLOCK. 4 COTTAGES. HOME FARM WITH MODEL BUILDINGS 
INCLUDING ACCREDITED STALLS FOR 34, AND COMFORTABLEJLITTLE 
FARMHOUSE. 
GOOD PASTURAGE AND FERTILE PLOUGHLAND, WELL PLACED 
COVERTS. 















166 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £15,000 
POSSESSION OF HOUSE WHEN DEREQUISITIONED. 
POSSESSION OF FARM, COTTAGES AND LAND NOW IF DESIRED 
Sole Agents: Jackson Stops & StaFr, Land Agents, Yeovil. 
By direction of the Executors of the late Mrs. Garnet Wolseley in consequence of death duties. 


SOMERSET—ON THE BRENDON HILLS 


Within easy reach of Minehead, Dunster, Washford, Watchet, Williton, Wiveliscombe and Taunton. 
aA OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THE HISTORICAL AND BEAUTIFULLY SITUATLI 


NETTLECOMBE COURT ESTATE 


COMPRISING 
FIVE FARMS, A SMALL HOLDING and ATTRACTIVE 
COTTAGE PROPERTIES 


EXTENDING TO ABOUT 
1,132 ACRES 
AND ALL LET TO GOOD TENANTS 


will be offered for SALE by AUCTION (unless previously sold 
privately) at THE WYNDHAM HALL, TAUNTON, on 
THURSDAY, JUNE 1, 1944, at 2.30 o’clock 


Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale (price 1s.) of the Auctioneers: JACKSON 
Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7); 29, Princes Street, 
Yeovil a eovil 1066); and at Northampton, Cirencester ‘and "Leeds. 
Solicitors: Messrs. BriRCHAM & CoO., 46, Parliament Street, London (Tel.: White- 
hall 4002); Messrs. MOGER & COUCH, Wiveliscombe (Tel.: Wiveliscombe 39). 

















Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 tines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 


45 MILES FROM LONDON SURREY 


In the loveliest part of Surrey 





ee ory FOR SALE A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 
21 ACRES 
WITH VERY PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 
THROUGHOUT. 


Stands on high ground with south aspect. 


The house contains hall, dining room, drawing room, morning room, smoke room j 

complete domestic offices, and includes ss hall, +pe ntry and bedroom. wey 0) 

approached by two staircases: 12 a =o 4 bathrooms. Fitted basins (h. & «.) 
na rooms. 


AGA COOKER. FRIGIDAIRE. WATER SOFTENER. MAIN ELECTRICI?’, 
GAS AND COMPANY’S WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN DRAINA( 


A PERFECTLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE TAS ATS GARAGE, 2OOTEREES. LOOSE. 
IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE THE GROUNDS ARE WELL MATURED AND AFFORD PLENTY OF SHAI 
ON TWO FLOORS ONLY PRETTY FLOWER GARDEN. 2 GRASS TENNIS COURTS. VERY LAR 


SWIMMING BATH AND GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN, THE WHOLE PROPER 
6 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. All modern amenities. EXTENDS TO ABOUT 


GARAGE, BUNGALOW and LODGE 








21 ACRES 
LOVELY GROUNDS OF 2% ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
iid niacin di eanatiaiins FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION 
Agents: WinKworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Apply: WINKworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ON A SPUR OF THE COTSWOLDS 


About 450 ft. up, with extensive and beautiful views. miles from Main Line Station and important Town, Excellent ’bus service. 








An attractive Residence of brick 
and Cotswold stone with slate 
roof, in a sunny position on a 
southerly slope. Hall, 4 recep- 
tion, 8 bedrooms, principal with 
lavatory basins (h. & c.), 4 bath- 
rooms. Domestic offices with maids’ 
sitting-room. Central heating. 

1 main services. Telephone. 
2 double garages. Stabling of 6 loose 
boxes. Man’s rooms. GROUNDS 
of about 4%, ACRES with 2 tennis 
lawns, orchard, excellent kitchen 

garden, greenhouses, etc, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 




















A ca = 
20, Hanover Square, W.1 .(40,730) . J E 
2 MILES FROM WALTON HEATH | BUCKS AND HERTS BORDERS 
ondon about 15 miles by road. In a quiet position about 500 ft. above sea One hour from Town. 
level and close to extensive Commons. RESIDENTIAL AND FARMING PROPERTY OF 250 AGRES 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD with modernised house of character, standing 550 ft. above sea level and commanding 
TTRACTIVE RESIDENCE of brick with rough-cast exterior and tiled roof. lovely views. 3 oak-beamed reception rooms, dining room, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. 
pproached from a lane by a gravelled drive. Entrance hall, 4 reception (dining F Electric light. Central heating. Company’s water. 
‘om oak panelled), maids’ sitting room, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms. Garage, excellent range of farm buildings, barns, cowsheds with automatic bowls, 
-artial central heating. All main services. Telephone. Large double garage - ; dairy and milking plant, ample stabling. 
of brick and tile with covered washdown. The land is level and in good heart; about half grass carrying pedigree herd, 30 acres 
ERRACED GROUNDS including rose garden, herbaceous border, tennis lawn, woods, good corn-growing land. 3 cottages. 
kitchen garden, fruit trees, 2 greenhouses and forest and other trees. PRICE FREEHOLD £25,000 
gents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,800) i Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,846) 
PEDIGREE STOCK AND ATTESTED T.T. FARM OF NEARLY 250 ACRES 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 





VELL APPOINTED GEORGIAN 

{OUSE with 3 reception rooms, 

illiard room, 7 bedrooms (5 with 

asins), 4 bathrooms. South aspect, 
fine views. 


Part of the land is in rich valley and 

part healthy slopes on which the stock 

thrives all the year round. Good corn- 
growing land, red loam soil. 


FOR SALE WITH 
EARLY POSSESSION 


Central heating. [Electric light. 
Stabling for 8 horses. Garage for 
4 cars. Lodge and 3 Cottages. 
Excellent farm buildings including Hunting. Shooting. Golf. 
accommodation for 100 cows; attested 
cowsheds, 8 loose boxes, calving pens, 
safety bull pen, etc. 


Agents: Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20,,Hanover Square, W.1._ (15,432) _ 














a 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Ganetim, Welde tantes 
Telegrams: 
Regent 0293/3377 N ICH OLAS ‘*Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
Reading 4441 (Established 1882) “Nicholas, Reading ” 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 








WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR | 


ESSEX 
A CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


in a fine position overlooking golf course and the Crouch 


WEST INDIAN GARDEN OF EDEN 
(BUT WITHOUT SERPENTS) 
FOR DISPOSAL—A SMALL ISLAND, ABOUT 1,000 ACRES 
ADJOINING LARGER, WITH STONE-BUILT COLONIAL BUNGALOW 
FOR SALE | 4 bedrooms, bath, 4 reception, servants’ cottages, chauffeur’s lodge. Island heavily 


wooded, full of deer. Prolific gardens. Cocoa-palm grove. Village 24% miles. Capital 
Town, 6. PRICE INCLUDES FURNITURE, BOATS, CAR, ETC., AS IT STANDS. 





6 ag po uwe™ Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Companies’ clectric light and BETWEEN WORCESTER AND TENBURY 
ter. | Overlooking the lovely Teme Valley. 500 ft. above sea level. 


A FINE OLD QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF SOME 
HISTORICAL INTEREST 
with 16 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices. Main electric 
light. Central heating. Excellent water supply. 
OUTBUILDINGS, GARAGE, COWSTALLS, STABLING, ETC. 
PARTLY WALLED GARDEN 
6 ACRES MORE LAND AVAILABLE 
Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


PRETTY GARDEN jWITH 
ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. 





3%, ACRES. 


In all;about | 
| 


Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 

















OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 





4637/8. 
OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 
ceupying a perfectly picked position some 550 feet up, enjoying lovely views extending as | In a picturesque little Cotswold village. 
‘r as the Berkshire Downs, amidst rural surroundings, yet within easy reach of Oxford 
by bus or car. A PERFECT STONE-BUILT AND STONE-TILED COTSWOLD 
A DELIGHTFUL POST-WAR HOME OF RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
converted from an old farmhouse many years ago, combining the charm of old-world 
CHARMING APPEARANCE features with the comfort resulting from skilful modernisation and occupying a pleasingly 
ected about twelve years ago to the design and under the supervision of a well-known | rural position, facing due South. 
hitect, and skilfully planned for labour-saving management and the obtainment of the . : : ok. 
maximum amount of sun, light and air. Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, well-planned domestic offices, 13 principal bed and 


dressing rooms, 3-4 servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main electric light and power; 


P ‘ si . ‘ eo ample water supply. Telephone. Central heating. First-class Stabling, farm buildings 
tting rooms (all facing south), 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electric light and and garage. Excellent cottage (1-2 more available, if desired). 


ver. Gas. Main water supply. Central heating. Telephone. Two garages 


ARMING GROUNDS, INCLUDING TERRACE, ROSE GARDEN, LAWNS. 
OD KITCHEN GARDEN, PADDOCK AND ORCHARD. IN ALL ABOUT 


CHARMING GROUNDS, INTERSECTED BY AN OLD MOAT. HARD TENNIS 
COURT, ORCHARD, ETC., TOGETHER WITH LARGE PADDOCK. IN ALL ABOUT 





it ACRES 
24 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION (Now requisitioned by the Women’s Land Army) 
WITH POST-WAR POSSESSION TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Apply: JAMES StYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


___ (Regent 8222,15 lines) — 
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Telegrams, ‘Selanlet, Piccy, London” 








MONMOUTH 
In a magnificent position with a South view. 
STONE BUILT 


A few miles from Chepstow. 
A SMALL agai SEAT OF CHARACTER AND 


Lovely suite of panelled reception 
rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, 
5 staff rooms, 6 bathrooms 


Central heating. Electric light. 
LODGE. 2 COTTAGES. 
STABLING. GARAGES. 
WALLED GARDEN AND 
PARKLAND. IN ALL ABOUT 
33 ACRES 
THE WHOLE IN BEAUTIFUL 
ORDER 


FOR SALE AT A 
SACRIFICIAL PRICE 


A SECOND RESIDENCE nearby with 7 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, etc., could be purchased if additional nseamendiion were required 
Set of views and full details from : HAMPTON & SONS, LT D., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 (a: BUG. 62 REG. 8222.) (W.50,917) 


RURAL SUFFOLK ‘SUSSEX 
Pleasant situation, 4 miles from Woodbridge. Fishing, boating, ete., close by. Between London and Brighton. 1 mile from main line station. 
WELL-ARRANGED COUNTRY RESIDENCE Sine views of the South Downs. 
nicely situated with good views. PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 
BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED, FACING DUE SOUTH 















Glorious situation with 


























Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, dress- Lounge hall, 3 reception 
ing room, 2 bathrooms. rooms, 5 principal bed- 
Kitchen with Aga cooker. rooms, 2 staff rooms, day ia 
Staff sitting room. and night nurseries, _ 
Main electricity. 2 bathrooms. 
Good water supply. Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. Double garage. 
Modern drainage. Garage. Small cottage. 
Useful outbuildings. Attractive grounds includ- 
One or two cottages. ing stone terrace, tennis and 
etna nae with other lawns, rhododendron 
many fine trees, tennis and a aa vow wong 
other lawns, kitchen garden, sii 4 wacitaeinited 
woodland, ete. ABOUT 7 ACRES 
ABOUT 6 ACRES IN ALL 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 OR NEAR OFFER PRICE Ree ee TAEAAIOK. NEAR OFFER 
Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.., Arlington Street, S.W. . . nate 7 ‘ . ¥ + mar 
Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, % , 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
a ae (Tel.: REG. ae en (E. 30, 570a) wheat (Tel. REG. 8222. 5 (C.33,074) 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, ‘$.w.i9 (WIM. 0081). ‘BISHOP'S arma (243). 
_ _ ee ee S. (1/6 perline. Min.3lines.) 
_ AUCTIONS FOR SALE WANTED ESTATE AGENTS 
NORTH BEDFORDSHIRE HILTERNS (Highest), 36 miles London AGRICULTURAL | ‘ESTATE. Messrs. BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON —GIDbYS, 
AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES FOR main line, on bus-route. Immediate BARKER SON & LEwIs, Land Agents and Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
~*"TSVESTMEN NT. ‘“ possession Freehold Model House of Character rag ir a — —_, — re — ac rom Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 
ae built for maximum convenience and comfort on behalf of Clients for whom they have been 
; : w. & iH. PEACOCK " __ regardless of expense. 3 large bedrooms (built- advertising a large and important Agricultural & R — HIRS C it ARTIN, a POLE, be 
will SELL by AUCTION, unless prev iously in cupboards), 3 bath, w.c. and dressing-room Estate. Their Clients now propose to make a por WwW OKINGHAM.. 
disposed of by Private Treaty, by Order of suites, 2 large reception (one 15 ft. high with further purchase in any good agricultural aoe * 


the Management and Administration Depart- 
ment, on SATURDAY, MAY 6, 1944, at 
3.30 p.m., at the TOWN HALL, BEDFORD, 
5 FREEHOLD FARMS in the Parishes of 


district in the Country and particulars are 
invited from Owners (or their Solicitors or 
Agents) who might be disposed to entertain 
the sale of a property of not less than 1,000 


balcony), maid’s room, 2 additional lavatories, 
kitchen with built-in cupboards, rubber floor, 
stainless sink, Aga cooker, domestic boiler, 
heating boiler, larder with refrigerator, drying- 


2ERKS Aue BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates,—Messrs 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 





Bolnhurst, Ravensden, and Wilden, with an room, large garage and outhouses. Concealed acres in extent. The purchase is required only es 

area of 890 ACRES with Homesteads and  jighting, decorations as new, enamelled walls for long-term investment and tenants will be DEVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES. i 

Woodlands, including VALUABLE TIMBER. — some strip-oak floors, some fitted carpets, fairly and properly treated. Communications *, the only complete illustrated Register 
Rent Roll: £517 10s. % acre garden with over £500 worth orna. should be addressed to Messrs. BARKER Son (Price 2s. 6d.). Selected lists free. 


Particulars (price 6d.) obtainable from, and 


« LEwIs, 4, Park Square, Leeds, 1 (Tel. 23 
Plans may be inspected at the Offices of, the : a 





mental trees, fruit trees and flowering shrubs. 427). BOSWELL & Co., F. A. I., Exeter. (Est. 1884, 


Central heating throughout, main water and 














solicitors : »SsTs 7ACHC , .C : se , - TRY. Advertiser wishes purchase EVON and WEST DORSET 

gg = OF on por been i ‘. (Tel rain water, electricity, 3 telephones. New OuNTR pn iy Mid or South Hamp- D Owners of small and medium-sized 

Mencum €575); the Auctioncess: 10, Linc 8., “wctine Sd carpets from best pro-war shire (not New Forest) or 8.E. Wilts, preferably Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 

Bedford (Tel. 3115), and at Baldock (Tel. 85). materials. £12,000.—Box 909. Georgian or Queen Anne house, approximately particularly invited to communicate with 
pucks wie Se meat Lies hake rae Pee FR ae ae 3 reception, 5-7 bedrooms, with about 25-50 Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 

Ly Order of Trustees of William Anderson, decd. (CORNWALL. For Sale or Let in Septem- acres, Main electricity and water available if | Who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 

Adjoining Walton Heath and the famous Golf ber, 1944. Comfortable Modern House not installed, 2 or 3 cottages. On or elcse to _ list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 

Course. in Fowey on the south coast. Bea :tifully bus route.—Box 912. 





““MOOR EDGE,” 
WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, SURREY. 


Charming Freehold COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
5 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, complete 
offices. Picturesque and well matured gardens 
of about 2 ACRES. Cottage and outbuild- 
ings. Unique situation within easy reach of 
London. Vacant Possession on Completion 
(excepting as to the cottage, which is let on a 
verbal yy oy at 10s. per rE Which 
ROB & FULLER 
will SELL. by AUCTION on the PREMISES 

on THURSDAY, MAY 4, 1944, at 11 
o’clock, unless sold privately in the’ a. 
immediately following and on FRIDAY 

A the Auctioneers will SELL THE 
CONTENTS OF Tit HOU SE, comprising 
Valuable Antique and Modern Furniture, the 
Rare Collection of Japanese Pictures, Bronzes 
and China, Important Library of Books and 
the Usual Household Effects. (View day: 
Wednesday, May 3). 

Particulars and Catalogues (price 6d. each) 
on application to the Auctioneers at their 
Offices: Station Approach, Epsom; 85, High 
Street, Croydon. 


FOR SALE 


ERKS. Beautiful position, Reading dis- 
trict. Important Residential Property for 
sale owing to death. House contains 6 princi- 
pal and 6 other bedrooms, 2 bath, 4 reception, 
ample offices, 6 cottages, buildings, park and 
woodland, in all 50 acres. £15,000. Sole 
Agents: HastamM & Son, Friar Street Cham- 
bers, Reading. 








situated by the sea with lovely view of woods 
and sea. Excellent yachting centre , and within 
2 minutes’ walk from good bathing beach, 
5 minutes from 9-hole golf course, and 5 miles 


from excellent 18-hole golf course. Lovely 
country all round. 3 sitting-rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 lavatories. Electric 


(mains) power and light, hot and cold water, 
main drainage, excellent kitchen accommoda- 
tion. Garage, ‘summer-house and garden tool 
shed. Garden in good order. Photographs on 
application. Price £4,500, or rent £150 per 
annum. Apply: Mrs. GUEsT, Lankelly, 
Fowey, Cornwall. 


SUFFOLK 
mile). 
Residence, 


miles, Station 
Attractive and_ well-placed 
in quiet, unspoilt situation. Fine 
lounge hall, 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. Constant hot water. 
Main electricity. Ample garage and stable 
accommodation. Cottage. Charming pleasure 
grounds and _ park-like paddocks, nearly 
12 acres. Freehold. £5,000, including “‘Aga”’ 

cooker. Possession.—W0ooDCcock & SON, 
Ipswich. 





(Ipswich 4% 


SUSSEX, PIL TDOWN. In unspoilt, un- 
spoilable country with views to South 
Downs. For sale, Freehold Property, com- 
prising cottage-type labour-saving house 
designed by Baillie Scott. 2 reception, 6 bed, 
2 bath, 3 w.c.s, servants’ hall. Central heating. 
Main electricity. Telephone. Garden 1% acres 
with tennis court, fruit trees, ete. Garage for 2. 
On bus route, 9 miles from Haywards Heath, 
facing golf course (18 holes). Also 6-roomed 
Cottage (let). Price 7,500, or with contents 
£10,500.—Box 883. 


DEVON, SOMERSET, ‘SHROPSHIRE and 
Hereford districts preferred. Having sold 
own house, another urgently required. 2-3 re- 
ception, 6-8 bedrooms. Electric light. Central 
heating. Good garden. Stables. 10 cr more 
acres of gtass.—Mrs. J AGGER, Blunsdon Hcuse, 
Swindon, Wilts. 


SUSSEX, EAST. Mr. RODERICK | T. INNES, 
Estate Offices, Crowborough, Sussex 
(Vel. 46), is actively seeking on behalf of a 
special Applicant a Country House within 
10-15 miles Tunbridge Wells. 2-3 reception, 
4-6 bedrooms, bathroom and offices. Main 
services if possible but not essential. Garden 
of 1 to 5 acres. Price around £4,500. Will 
Owners wishing to sell please favour him with 
et Usual commission required. 


sus or KENT. .D HOI 














OLD HOUSE 

MODERNISED) of great charm with 
about 6 bedrooms, 3 'sitting- -rooms and usual 
offices, with small farm of 25-30 acres attached. 
Wanted to purchase, within 30-40 miles of 
London. One with lake or river frontage pre- 
ferred. Send particulars and price and 
photographs if possible which will] be returned. 
—Box 317, SELLS, LTD., Brettenham House, 
Strand, W.C.2. 


TO LET 





W !DEcomBE- =SN-= THE- -MOOR. 
Superior Furnished House. Bright 
sunny rooms. Telephone. Cookanheat range. 
2 reception rooms, kitchen, 3 to 4 bedrooms, 
all beds with hair mattresses. Bath (h. & c.). 
7 guineas.—HAMLYN, Dunstone, Widecombe, 
Newton Abbot. 


AMPSHIRE and SOUTHE :RN 

COUNTIES .—22, Westwood Road, 
Southampton.—W ALLER & KING, F.A.I. 
Business established ¢ over 100 years. 


| EICESTERSHIRE and NORTH a ts. 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. 

F.S.1., F.A.L), ‘Auctioneers and Estate ‘4 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) on 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties and North 









nts, 





Wales for residences, farms, etc., writ 
the Principal Agents—HALL, WATERID.:!) AND 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081. 

UFFOLK AND EASTERN COT? [IES 

WOODCOCK & SON, Estate | zents, 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers ’ 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PR ?ER- 
TIES. (Tel. : Ipswich 4334.) 


SUSSEX, SURREY, H AMPSHIR and 

NT. ‘To buy or sell a Country — ‘tate, 
i or Cottage in these counties, isult 
as 


T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three iges, 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamate with 
JOHN DOWLER & Co., Petersfield, unts 


(Petersfield 359). _ . 
USSEX AND ADJOINING COU? _!ES. 
JARVIS & CO.,of Haywards Heath,sp —_2iise 
in High-class Residences and Estates, .any 
of which are solely in their hands. Ti 700. 


WEST COUNTRY AND MIDL. D5. 

Apply Leading Agents: 

CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRI + 

of Shrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury 2061 | es) 
VY SRR SHIRE cat NORTH S 

COUNTIES. Landed, Residenti: nd 
Agricultural Estates—BARKER, Son .ND 
LEwis, F.S.I., F.A.1., 4, Park S$ we 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 
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Regent B N & M | ‘R¢ | ‘R 28b, ALBEMARLE: ST., 
4304 PICCADILLY,7W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 

















BUCKS EAST SUSSEX HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 
Aylesbury and Buckingham convenient Beautifully situate some 400: feet up, senenting panoramic | Qcenpying a quiet position away from traffic nuisances yet 
ne tor Main Line Station to London views of the Downs and Sea. within a mile of a station with splendid train service to town. 
LOV D ELIZABETHAN HOUSE Brought 
Sheltered situation in rural country—For Sale Tae Gestacds an Geadeet and Leunee” A MOST ATTRACTIVE ananan mane 
n 7 bathrooms thoroughly up to date and in first-class order 
AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 4 reception, 11 bedrooms, 7 ba | throughout. 
OF CHARACTER Main Electricity. Central Heating. First-class 
oT 7 Water Supply | 
Cottage. Garage for 6 cars. | 
Delightful well maintained gardens, including kitchen | 
garden, soft fruit, fully stocked orchards, En Tout Cas | 
Tennis Court, Magnificent Swimming Pool. 
Pasture and Arable. In all } 








| NEARLY 28 ACRES 
More Land Available if Required 
| PRICE FREEHOLD £11,000 
| Would be Sold Fully Furnished 

Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,475) 
| — ——--- —_———_ —_—— 








YORKS (West Riding) | 

Ina picked position about 400 ft. above sea level commanding . . . 

Main electricity and water. Central heating. charming views over undulating well-wooded country. | Small hall, 3 reception rooms, loggia, usual offices with 
AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE servants’ sitting-room, 6 bedrooms ‘all with lavatory 


3 bathrooms. * 
Lounge edi, # somgtien, Gam: Satenem, | with halls, 4 reception, billiard room, 14 bed and dressing basins, h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. 
| 


abling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. rooms, 3 bathrooms Main services. Central heating. 
Hunter St 8 y . Main electricity. Excellent water supply. 2 excellent Garages. 

Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 3 Garages with chauffeur’s flat. Stabling. Delightful well-maintained gardens including lawns, flower 
: Farmbuildings beds and borders, tennis lawn, kitchen garden, and a small 

Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. Matured pleasure grounds, 2 tennis courts, walled kitchen copse. In all A LITTLE OVER AN AC 

| oe, eS Soe Pee, 0. Ee 8 FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH DEFERRED 
24 ACRES | ABOUT 30 ACRES POSSESSION 

Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and highly FOR SALE FREEHOLD Tnspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, 
recommended. (16,730) | Inspected by :,OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,473) | as above. (17,476) 








TONDON, W.l RALPH PAY & TAYLOR “oe. 


ADJACENT TO FAMOUS GOLF COURSE AND EXTENSIVE PINE FOREST | 


40 minutes from Waterloo. Station and shops, 1 mile. 


BEAUTIFULLY 
APPOINTED HOUSE 
upon which large sums have lately 
been spent. 

PERFECT ORDER AND 
CONDITION THROUGHOUT 
4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. 

MAIN ELEC Bi ee GAS AND 


TE 
CENTRAL HEATING 
EVERYWHERE 
Garages for 6 cars. 
3 excelient a with 





athroom). 
REALLY LOVELY GARDENS 
Specimen trees, masses of 
: rhododendrons and azaleas 
FOU R GLASSHOUSES. TENNIS COURT. KITCHEN GARDEN. WOODLAND 
IN ALL ABOUT 18 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Unhesitatingly recommended from personal knowledge by Sole Agents: MESSRS. RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 














F. L. MERCER & CO. — 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 








j ———- 


HERTFORDSHIRE—35 MILES" LONDON | | SOMERSET BEAUTY SPOT IN. A ‘BEAUTIFUL PART OF -HANTS_ 

Near Buntingford and Royston. 3 -VEAR-OLD COTTAGE, MODERNISED. ‘ Close to the Rivers Itchen and Test. 6 miles Winchester. 

reception, 3/4 bed., bath; main services. Garage. 

Lovely garden nearly AN ACRE. JUST AVAILABLE, 

£3,500.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40. 

Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: 
Regent 2481. 


HERTS—FACING GOLF LINKS 
Near Hatfield and St. Albans. 

CHARMING TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE. 3 re- 

ception, 5 bedrooms 2 bath; main services; central 
heating. Double garage and outbuildings. Beautiful 
gardens, orchard and paddock 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD. 
Post-war possession.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (intrance in Sackville Street.) 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


SUSSEX—-KENT BORDERS 


Between Tunbridge Wells and East Grinstead. weet MODERNISED COUNTRY HOUSE. 3 re- 
YS Ta TUDOR HOUSE, 350 ft. up; original ception, 8-10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, fitted wash- 














Bae se ~ i 
Oto- -WORLD COUNTRY COTTAGE, WELL 
MODERNISED, oak beamed and period features; 


#e, 
% ngs : ae 

















i " features. 3 reception, 7 bed, 3 bath; central heating: | basins: central heating; main services. Double garage and 
fe F > ¥ § 
eng Rh gee Fagg ET ny cee Maggy | main services. Double garage. 6-roomed cottage. Gardens | flat. Lovely gardens, two orchards, belt of woodland, 
FREEHOLD £2,850. POSSESSION.—F. I. Mercer | 224 Loe 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,000. JUST fish ponds, etc., nearly 7 ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,000 
‘ND Co Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Entrance | eee oem “xt Tiseeee | oe Sackville ‘oO | ee ae. ne MERCER & aalas deat 
Past aed ~ va? eve ann | iecadilly, ntrance in Sackville Stree e | House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street. 
n Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. Regent 2481. | Tel.: Regent 2481. : 
TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I MAPI Ee & ol j 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(Euston 7000) . ., TD., (Regent 4685) 
ice By order of the Executors. Two DAYS’ SALE 
VALUATIONS | 


5 minutes St. John’s Wood Station, Bakerloo Tube. Motor bus routes: Nos. 2, 13, and 74. 
REMOVED FOR CONVENIENCE OF SALE 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE and Household Effects, carpets, curtains, linen, blankets, plate, jewellery, 
bedroom suites, bedsteads and bedding, reception room furniture, sets of dining chairs, Sheraton and other dining 


FURNITURE and EFFECTS 


| 32, AVENUE ROAD, REGENT’S PARK, N.W.8 
valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 


PUATURE SALES | Stet cand "thin, “ornesnets nas "Sean Seok Rien ate ee oke Gon eigen et as 
Conducted in Town and Country cookers, ete. 
MAPLE & CO. will SELL the above by PUBLIC AUCTION on the Premises, 32, AVENUE ‘ROAD, on 
PPLY—MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAFTON STREET, | MONDAY, MAY 8th and following day at 11 o’clock. ON VIEW—May Sth and 6th, 9.30 to 4.30. 
OLD BOND STREET, W.1 | Catalogues (6d. each), of the Auctioneers: Mapte & Co., Ltp., Tottenham Court Road, W.1, and 5 Grafton Street» 


Old Bond Street, W.l (Tel. : Regent 4685) 
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QnosvEnom #0, LONGON, Ws WILSON & CO. a 


RURAL BERKSHIRE 


40 minutes London by express*trains 





WEST SUSSEX BORDER 


Lovely position 600 feet un on sandy soil. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


PLACE OF SOME CHARACTER, with 

trout fishing, in HANTS, WILTS or BERKS. 

House of medium size required, and land up to 

500 ACRES or more. A very good price offered 

| by client of MESSRS. WILSON & Co. Immediate 
possession not essential. 

Details to: WILSON & Co., 23, Mountj Street, W.1. 











| A WILTSHIRE MANOR 
| In delightful country. Fast trains by G.W.R. 


“309 —— oo HOUSE OF THE TUDOR PERIOD SET | 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL ESTATE, with charming old- WITHIN OLD-WORLD PLEASAUNCE in its own | | BEAUTIFUL xviith CENTURY HOUSE. 8 bed and 
world house of long, low type. 10 bedrooms (basins), | estate of 100 ACRES. 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Wealth o 
4 bathrooms, 4 reception. Electric light. Central heating. 3 reception rooms, exquisitely appointed and in perfect | old oak, open fireplaces. Main water and electricity. 
Farmery. 3 Cottages. Finely timbered gardens and rich order. Electric light. Central heating. Radiators throughout. Garage and useful buildings 
pasture. Delightful garden and pasture. 10 ACRES. A place o 

i lar charm. 
FOR SALE WITH 50 ACRES WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. Singular charm £8,500 FREEHOLD. 


Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. | Agents : WILSON'’& Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 




































































(Tel.: Reading 2374 and 3378.) 





A SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE IN DEVON 


Within easy reach and west of Exeter, in undulating and well wooded pastoral country. 


AN UNIQUE HOME 
COOMBE HILL, SURREY 


RESIDENCE IN THE CLASSIC STYLE In a glorious position, ideal for City man. Near Coombe Hill Golf Course. 


WITH LODGE ENTRANCE, GARDENER’S COTTAGE, AND ABOUT 


A FINE MODERN RESIDENCE 
25 ACRES IN ALL . 

carefully designed and planned in true Georgian style with all the characteristics 
The HOUSE, considered to be one of the most desirable in the county, contains the period, but coupled with every LABOUR-SAVING convenience and set 
3 principal entertaining rooms, ballroom suite, 12 bed and 3 bathrooms, fine range of 
offices and outbuildings; is finely proportioned, and has many interesting features. 2 ACRES OF SECLUDED GROUNDS laid out in old-world style. 

MAIN WATER SUPPLY, CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 4 really fine reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 3 superb bathroon 

Model domestic offices run with a minimum of labour. Large garage w! 

The GROUNDS are most attractive, and include maze, sunken garden, hard tennir chauffeur’s flat over. 


court, and extensive walled fruit and vegetable gardens, with fine glasshouses. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. EXQUISITELY FITTED. 
At present partly under requisition and offered subject to this occupation, 


VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. . rn? (OR Ce aT Gee 
MUCH BELOW ORIGINAL COST. 
FREEHOLD £12,000 
Personally inspected by the Agents as above. 














, BERKELEY SQ., LONDON, W.1. Gro. 3056. 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE OF SALE LANCASHIRE 
OF AN IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL ESTATE of about 1,500 ACRES 
INCLUDING 
FERTILE FARMLANDS WITH EXCELLENT FARMHOUSES AND BUILDINGS, AMPLE COTTAGES, Etc., 
COMPACTLY SITUATED, EASILY MANAGED. LET TO OLD STANDING TENANTS AND PRODUCING OVER 
£3,000 per annum 
Principals and their Agents : can obtain  partioulars from the Managing Ageia, | Messrs. LOFTS & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1, as above. 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE OF SALE. DORSET 
FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL ESTATE of about 700 ACRES 
IN A PRETTY PART OF THE COUNTY AND AN EXCELLENT HUNTING DISTRICT, WITH SHOOTING 
OVER THE PROPERTY. WITHIN EASY REACH OF GOOD MARKETS AND RAILWAY. COMPRISING GOOD 
FARMLANDS with FARMHOUSES and some USEFUL HOLDINGS. ALL WELL LET AND PRODUCING OVER 
£1,000 per annum 
Principals and their ‘Agents can obtain particulars from the Managing Agents, Messrs. Lorrs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
OF SHREWSBURY (Tel.: 2061) THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 
NEARLY A MILE SALMON AND TROUT FISHING | SOUTHJHEREFORDSHIRE. £5,500 | THE MOST PERFECT MINIATURE COUNTRY 
RADNORSHIRE. 900 ACRES £15,500 JUST IN Ten MARKET 
EORGIAN MANOR HOUSE in lovely situation. : a f 
Near station, 6 miles Llandrindod Wells. Square hall, SOUTH SHROPSHIRE 
3 good reception, cloakroom, 6-8 bed, 2 bathrooms. Part 1% miles Church Stretton on bus route 
central heat; unfailing water. Cottage. Garages and In a wonderful setting with fine views. 
Farmery, 7 small farms, several cottages, inn, woodlands, LAsouR- SAVING ARCHITECT - DESIGNED 
etc. In all about 900 ACRES. Possession of residence, HOUSE (20 years old) on unique site. Hall, cloak- 
fishing, and a little land. room, 3 reception (2 large), 5 bedrooms (room for 2 more), 
_ CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. bathroom. All main services. Central heating. Large 
caeinaenaiaiiaaieliasacianied aimee garage. feel — — ss, moo en 
NEAR ST Bs cottage (wi ath and electric light). ENCHANTING 
ERFECTLY E pa tt GLOS - —_ WOODED NATURAL GARDENS, and valuable land. 
ob ovwei os aa. ee % In all about 30 ACRES. PRICE £12,500, or offer, 
7 bed, 2 bathrooms. oy TV gg HE ges ey ee —, =_— I 
Pextsead : 2 rae sree | Inspecte an very highly recommended by _ the 
Garages. Mature garden with stream. 1 ACRE Owner’s Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. pe. me Shrewsbury. 

WITH 1 MILE OF TROUT FISHING | WEST MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 183 RES 
SOUTH DEVON. 40 ACRES £6,250 GEORGIAN RESIDENCE (stone built). 2 miles | 50 R 83 AC 
GEORGIAN HOUSE, beautifully situated in “heavily | seoottion, § bed, bath, Main clectricity, Splemild garsees, | (INIATURE SPORTING and FARMING ESTATE 

timbered grounds. 3 reception (one very large), 8 bed, | ee barn, etc. Lovely old comma, 60, 4, ACRES, | Glorious spot, near market town. Excellent house 
2 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. 3 cottages or with 10 ACRES, £6,500 gem a ‘September. | 6-7 bed, bath PB ‘reception Electricity. Central heat. 
(2 with baths, w.c.’s and electric light). Stabling, garages P ° i P : Aga cooker. Cottage. Farm buildings. “Good land (let), 
and farmery. Possession at end of war. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. woodlan 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. oe BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 
SANDERS’ MARTIN & POLE 
WEST COUNTRY ESTATE AGENTS THE MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH 23, MARKET PLACE, READING; and at CAVERSHAM AND WOKINGHA! 
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aa a CURTIS & HENSON asta 


KENT HAMPSHIRE 


In beautiful country, facing South near Sevenoaks ADJOINING THE NEW FOREST 
FOR OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR About 300 feet above sea level, commanding fine views, convenient for several golf courses 
A FINE MODERN RESIDENCE and on a bus route to Bournemouth. 
Approached bu a double drive bordered by chestnut trees. A COMPACT MODERN RESIDENCE (facing South) 


| Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
ead billards room, 15 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Main water and kitchen, Esse cooker and usual 
electricity. Central heating. offices. 
Stabling for six. Garage for } 
three. Flat of 5 — ind GARAGE, STABLING AND 
ample storage space. ailiff’s 7 
house. Dairy. Additional OUTBUILDINGS. 
stabling. Outbuildings. Cow- Main electricity and water. 
shed for 6 and barns. Entrance 
lodge with chauffeur’s cottage. DELIGHTFUL GARDEN 
with tennis court, orchard, 
GARDENER’S HOUSE WITH kitchen garden and paddock. 
6 ROOMS. EXTENSIVE Gl 
pat RANGE OF GLASS HOUSES AN EXCELLENT MODERN 


ae all eS : COTTAGE could be included. 
)ELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GKUUNDS with matured trees. Lily pond, tennis 
wwns, walled kitchen garden. Orchard, meadows and parkland, including frontage In all about 5 ACRES 
suitable for building. | 
IN ALL ABOUT 40 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE Wates VASAT POSSRESON 
Further particulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,491) Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,339) 








a Cleese THEE LOPE & SONS  wncnce 


line 68, Victoria St., 
(6 8) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.W.1 


od pete sas 25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 22s 
AN OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE OF ATTRACTIVE | OLD SUSSEX Early Possession 
ARCHITECTURE IN SURREY ; Conveniently situated near station. facina South and West. 


Built of hard blue Stafford 
bricks and containing principal 
suite, 8 other bedrooms, with 
fireplaces and lavatory basins, 
2 other bathrooms. FULL- 
SIZE BILLIARD ROOM, 
cocktail lounge, 3 reception 
rooms, splendid offices, all on 
two floors. 








14 ACRES 
of which 3 are splendidly 
stocked gardens, and the re- 
mainder let; will soon com- 
mand a good price as building 
land. 


Very large tithe barn, and 


—_——: capi ee 2 po sn 
. INGULARLY CHARMING GARDEN | : 
Lounge Bg Rg “ waaa 8 bedrooms (one with fitted basin), bathroom, Tnshated tn the sabe full. the excellent tittings, the lino as laid throughout, and the 
ete. All main services connected. GARAGE. GROUNDS OF ABOUT 1 ACRE, PRICE Pome pM TABLE. pane 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION. THE WHOLE ESTATE £10,000. 


All particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SoNs, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.1665) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (D.2620) 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO, 


Central (Established 1799) Telegrams: 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 











HASLEMERE FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION 
HERTFORDSHIRE KENT 


London 15 miles. Facing a Common. London 15 miles. 


WELL-BUILT HOUSE 


7 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE A PERIOD HOUSE 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, | 9 bed and dressingrooms, 4 reception rooms, 3 bath rooms. 


2 bath rooms. CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGES. 
3 ACRES ‘ 
MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 
TO LET UNFURNISHED WITH ROOMS OVER. EASILY MAINTAINED GARDENS. 
ABOUT 21, ACRES ABOUT 234 ACRES 
Lease about 4 years to run £180 per annum 


exclusive PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 








Particulars from the Owner’s Agents : FAREBROTHER,"ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street,,E.C.4. Central 9344/5/6/7. 








0152-3 


‘ Bpompron ROR, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY Koran 





ESPECIAL APPEAL TO THOSE 
10 REQUIRE AN ATTRACTIVE BEST OFFER IN DEVON—NEAR TORQUAY JUST OFFERED 
SIDENTIAL AND FARM ann . If . CHARMING SMALL DAIRY FARM 
’ f i you require a really good house : : ‘ 
oe | At fs pA oe FOR . é { together with a splendid farm, this Really beautiful situation. Panoramic views 
<AUTIFUL PART OF HAMPSHIRE is your opportunity coer Daveneer 

(50 miles London). Highly Attractive CHARMING GEORGIAN- 50 ACRES BOUNDED BY STREAM 
TATE, about 210 ACRES, having j ‘ STYLED MANOR HOUSE NICE LITTLE HOUSE. 2 reception, 
iern Georgian red-brick and tiled _resi- -. =  8reception, 8-10 bedrooms, 2 bath- 8 bedrooms, bath. Cookanheat, ete. 
ce, in small park, approached by drive. ge rooms. Main electricity. Gravi- | Modern equipped cowhouse. Housing 
cep., 8 bed, 3 bathrooms. Electric light. =| tation water. 135 ACRES, mostly | small herd. 4,000 galls recorded milk. 
3 water. :Central heating. Excellent stream-watered pasture. Nice little All live and dead stock. 

ihouse, 4 Cottages and farm buildings, wood and some matured orchards. GOING CONCERN 

1ing a very compact and desirable Excellent farm buildings.+:;Two | BUES a 4 

erty. Now producing £411 per ann. Cottages. FREEHOLD, with IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
® substantial reduced and open to g possession. Only £7,250. FREEHOLD £3,500 INCLUSIVE Jj 
~ — ens Se ae Pd Immediate inspeetiom advised. Sole Agents : 

tal appreciation If re-sale desired later. BENTALL, HORSLEY &j|BALDRV. Bewrath, Hossiar & Batpay. 
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Telegrams : 
‘Wood, Agents, Wesdo 
London ” 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines). 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 








oe 


JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION 


BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND MAIDSTONE 


On outskirts of a pretty, old-world village, 30 miles from London and 1% miles from main line 
station with excellent service of trains to V “9 — passes through Village between Sevenoaks 
and Maidstone. 


A PERFECT MEDIUM SIZE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Completely modernised and in first-rate order, approached by carriage drive and standing ir 
parklands 452 ft. above sea level with south aspect. 

Hall, lounge, 3 large reception rooms, orangery or sun room, 11 bed and dressing rooms 
5 bathrooms, ‘‘Esse’’ cooker, etc. Companies’ electric light, gas, water and drainage 
charming and well- timbered grounds with grass and hard tennis courts, kitchen garden, etc, 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 2 COTTAGES AND 2 GRASS PADDOCKS. The whole propert; 


ABOUT 23 ACRES 


is surrounded on three sides by a wide shrubbery belt. 


Further particulars from the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 
who have inspected. (31,828) 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
NEWBURY 


Within 4 miles of the Station, and a frequent bus service passes the property. Lovely views over the Kennet Valley to the Hants and Wilts Downs. 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK AND TILED HOUSE 
with South and West aspect. 480 ft. above sea level. 
10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Entrance lodge. 4 COTTAGES, STABLING, FARMERY. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. WATER PUMPED BY ELECTRICITY. 
BUT MAIN WATER NEAR BY. CENTRAL HEATING. 
PICTURESQUE GROUNDS, WOODLAND WALK, SMALL SHEET OF ORNAMENTAL WATER. 
FARMHOUSE and 35 ACRES are let on yearly tenancy, but vacant possession of house and grounds and 2 cottages 
will be given on completion 
Full particulars of Messrs. DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Newbury; and JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. (10,686) 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS & ASHFORD 


Perfectly secluded, delightful views. 
BEAUTIFUL XVIIth CENTURY HOUSE 
WITH ALL ITS ORIGINAL FEATURES CAREFULLY RESTORED. 
Hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms with fitted wardrobes, 2 bathrooms. 


MAIN WATER ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE. 2 ORCHARDS, ORNAMENTAL POND, etc., nearly 


6 ACRES PRICE £5,500 
Full particulars of JoHN D. Woop & Co., as above. (32,349) 














"T RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.” 
RESIDENCE OVERLOOKING FOWEY RIVER WITH GROUNDS OR UP 
TO 240 ACRES 
yp age, ¥, mile village and station. A CHARMING GEORGIAN 
OUNTRY HOUSE, in excellent structural condition, but needing internal 
modernisation, approached by carriage drive with LODGE at entrance, and enjoying 





lovely views of the Fowey River. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, office, well planned 


domestic offices. Bathroom, 10-17 bed and dressing rooms. Stabling. Garages. Flat. 
2 Farmhouses and 2 sets of farm buildings. Delightful grounds with choice variety of 
flowering and other shrubs and trees, lawns, walled kitchen garden. Pasture, arable, 
and about 13 ACRES of woodlands sloping down to the banks of the River Fowey. 
This most attractive property is privately for sale either as a whole, or the residence 
would be sold with practically any area to suit a purchaser. Inspected and strongly 
recommended: TRESIDDER & Co., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. (21,673) 
CHARMING ESTATE IN BEAUTIFUL POSITION AND SETTING 
USSEX. 130ACRES. MODERN |TUDORSTYLE RESIDENCE, 4-5 reception, 
5 bathrooms, 15 bedrooms. Main services. Central,heating. Garages, stabling. 
Model farmery. Several cottages. Charming grounds, lake, woodlands and farm. 
Allin excellent order. FOR SALE BYj{EXECUTO 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16,733) 





BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


LAND AGENTS, EFFINGHAM PARK ESTATE OFFICE, COPTHORNE, 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. Tel.: Copthorne 324/5. 











FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


NETHERHALL FARM, Near NEWICK 


Situated in one of the choicest parts of 
from Haywards Heath, 18 miles from Brighton,and 4 miles A Uckfield. 


1367, ACRES 
Home of the well-known[NETHERHALL DAIRY HERD 





good kitchen, etc. 








ROEHAMPTON 


FOR SALE 


ms, 2 bathrooms. 


Garage for 2cars. Main services. 
Secluded garden. 


OWNER, 1, Fairacres, 
(Prospect 6180). 


Adjoining Heath and Common. 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 


beautifully appointed and main- 
— regardless of expense, 

taining 3 reception rooms, 
full-sized billiards room, 5-6 


Roehampton Lane, S.W.15 


40 acres, which is rented, can also be taken over. The farm implements, accessories, 


Farm Implements. 
For particulars apply to: BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, as above. 


FIRST-CLASS DAIRY AND HIGHLY FERTILE ARABLE FARM 
Sussex, within easy reach of London, 8 miles 


THE ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE enjoys extensive views over 
the adjoining countryside, and contains 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 8 reception rooms 


The substantially constructed FARM BUILDINGS, which are adequate, include 
tie-ups for 28 cows. 4GOOD COTTAGES. The land has extensive road frontages, in 
compact enclosures, with waterlaid to most fields. An additional area of approximately 


etc. will be included in the Sale. This sale affords a purchaser opportunity of taking 
over a first-class Farm with the benefit of Early Possession, together with the 








STANDING TIMBER 


URGENTLY WANTED 











WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 4112 








RURAL NORTH HERTFORDSHIRE 
£4, 2 HOUSE in unspoilt ition. 3 reception, fonts, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating throughout. Co.’s water; elect: 
light Garage, stabling. Excellent garden and 4 acres orchard. 6 ACRES. FREES 
OLD.— WELLESLEY-SMITH (as above). 


CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 


£3 800 BETWEEN BEDFORD AND HUNTINGDON. 3 sitting, 6 bedrooms, 
9 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Co.’s water; own lighting. Garage, stable. 
— and paddock. 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD.—WELLESLEY-SMITH (as 
above). 








BARGAIN. BETWEEN CHURT AND LIPHOOK 
£5 000 Characteristic old HOUSE, added to and in good condition. 3 sitting- 
, rooms, 8 bed and dressing (several with [basins h. & c.), bathroom. Co.’s 
electricity and water. Central heating. Cottage and garage. Garden and paddocks 
8 ACRES. FREEHOLD.—WELLESLEY-SMITH (as above). 






EXPERT ADVICE GIVEN ON SELECTION, SALE 
AND REPLANTING 





JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


Timber Surveyors 


8, HANOVER STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 


Negotiations strictly in accordance with existing Government 
Control Regulations. 
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HARRODS 


ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
tate Harrods, London’’ 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 


62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


1944 





OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


Offices 





REIGATE AND DORKING (Between) 





Sole dine: HARRODS L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 


Amidst lovely country, Quietly retired yet on a bus route. 


PERIOD HOUSE 
WITH ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES AND 
COMFORTS. 
3 reception, 4 best bedrooms, 2 best bathrooms. 
Separate staff quarters of 2 bedrooms, sewing room, 
maids’ sitting room, maids’ bathroom. 
Ina separate attractive building is garage for six tars, 
bachelors’ quarters of two rooms and separate w.c. 
Gardener’s cottage of 2 bedrooms, living room, 
kitchenette, bathroom and w.c. 
Main water, gas and electricity. Central heating and 
independent hot water. 


LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
of about 4 ACRES FREEHOLD £9,500 


Inspected and strongly recommended as a property 
to which the term “‘A Little Gem’’ can truly be applied. 


(Tel.: Kensington 14 





90. Eatn. 809.) 





SOUTH DOWNS c.4 


thin easy reach of Pulborough and the Coast, delightful 
and secluded position with southerly aspect. 





A Hed RE Oa 
MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, brick pergola and open loggia, 
10 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, complete offices. 
Lodge. Ample garage accommodation. Electric light. 
“Aga’’ cooker. Co.’s water. Septic drainage. Polished 

oak floors, fitted lavatory basins in bedrooms. 
Inexpensive grounds with spreading lawns, terrace, 
hard tennis court, well-stocked orchard, kitchen garden. 
In all about 


6 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





KENT c.2 


14 miles from London, within 3 minutes’ walk station. 
Electric trains to City and West End 





XVIIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 
WITH A GRINLING GIBBONS STAIRCASE AND 
BEAUTIFUL PANELLING 
3 reception, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Maids’ sitting room. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES, GARAGE & OUTBUILDINGS. 
ATTRACTIVE MATURED GROUNDS of about 
2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £4,000 
UITABLE FOR ANY COMMERCIAL PURPOSE. 


HARRODS LTD., by ae Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel. Kensington 1 0.) 








THORPE BAY c.4 


Facing the Sea and Tennis Courts. Picked position. Best 
Residential Area. 


WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Large hall, 2 reception, billiard room, 6 bedrooms, bath- 
room, complete cffices. 


Garage. Electric light. Co.’s water, etc. 
Well laid out Garden with lawns, herbaceous borders, etc. 
ONLY £4,500 
Might Sell some of the Furniture by Valuation 


HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 





SUMMIT OF KINGSTON HILL c.4 


Overlooking Richmond Park, close to Coombe Hill and 
Coombe Wood Golf Courses. 


CHARMING SMALL CHARACTER 
HOUSE 
with galleried lounge —_. 4 reception rooms, 6 bed rooms 
(lavatory basins, h. and ©.), 2 bathrooms, model offices. 


Several rooms oak panelled. Company’s electric light and 
power. Gas. yater. 


Central heating. Main drainage. Garage for two. 
Very attractive Walled Garden with fine trees. 
In all 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


EARLY POSSESSION. 


ON AN ANCIENT VILLAGE GREEN 

Yet only 10 miles from City and West End c.2 

and within one minute walk of bus service connecting to 
station with electric trains to London in 25 minutes. 





FINE PERIOD HOUSE WITH HISTORIC 
ASSOCIATIONS 
3 beautiful reception rooms, boudoir, 7 principal bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 maids’ bedrooms, maids’ 
bath. Excellent offices including maids’ sitting room. All 
main services. Central heating. Garage for 3 cars. 
Chauffeur’s flat. Gardener’s cottage. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD GROUNDS of about 
6 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Inspected and strongly recommended as a most gracious 
home by the agents: 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 


DENBIGHSHIRE c.3 


Lovely pesition on the Estuary of the River Conway with 
uninterrupted view. 








Recommended by Sole Agents: 


HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 





c.4 

GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE FARM 

For SALE with Immediate Possession 
UNSPOILT PART OF HERTS 


Close to Berkhamsted. 


EXCELLENT MIXED FARM WITH 
MODEL FARMHOUSE 
AND CONTAINING 
Lounge hall. 2 good reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bath- 
room. Garage for three cars. Cottage. Cowhouse for 16- 
Model farm buildings, Stabling, ete. Electric light. 
Excellent water. Modern drainage. 


ABOUT 65 ACRES ARABLE 


the remainder being Pastureland with Valuable Road 
frontages. In all 


ABOUT 120 ACRES. £9,500 
VACANT POSSESSION on completion. 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 2 bathrooms, modern drainage, 
electric light. Co.’s water, garage 2 cars. 


WELL LAID-OUT GARDENS WITH LAWN, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, MEADOWLAND, in all about 
9%, ACRES 
Hunting and Fishing available in district. 
| MODERATE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn 807.) 





















HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


LOVELY CORNISH COAST 


Full, Southerly and banked with magnificent views, 
path to private beach, combined. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


A SUN TRAP RESIDENCE, beautifully fitted and 
in excellent order. 


Lounge, dining, 5 beds, 2 bathrooms; modern drainage 
Company’s electric light. 


Private water supply, radiators, large GARAGE. 
Ideal GARDENS with TERRACES, FLOWER 
BEDS, KITCHEN GARDEN. 
In all about 
1 ACRE 

VERY REASONABLE PRICE 
CONTENTS WOULD BE SOLD. 


(Tel.: 





Kensington 1490. 








Extn, 807.) 





and Haslemere 








ens 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L., F.A.I. 


T. BRIAN COX, P.A.8.1., A.A.I. 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. z r 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A 1. LAND AGENTS. BRIGHTON: 


H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.1. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 








A PRESENT-DAY INVESTMENT WITH POST-WAR OCCUPATION 


ABINGDON, BERKSHIRE 


FOR SALE 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, KITCHEN 
GARDENS, LAWNS, GRASSLAND. 
IN ALL ABOUT 


with ATTRACTIVE HOUSE contain- 


ing: 20 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, large 26 ACRES 
double lounge, 3 other reception rooms, 
servants’ hall, housekeeper’s rooms, The residence is at present requisitioned 


at a compensation rental of £425 a year. 
The bungalow and grassland produce a 
rental of £70 a year. 


kitchen and offices. 


Central heating. Electric lighting. 
Company’s water. Main drainage. 


PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


Extensive stabling. Garages and flats 


over. Bungalow. Cowshed and pig- Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 








sties. Bournemouth. 
DORSET DORSET 
In an excellent residential neighbourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-holk 
Commanding beautiful views over the Dorset lake country with the Purbeck Hills beyond. Golf Course, and enjoying fine p pag tise over the links. Only 7 miles from 
TO BE SOLD WITH POSSESSION 6 MONTHS AFTER 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES WITH GERMANY 


ae CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY WITH Ce aes re ake 

Approached from main road by a drive, and containing 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, N PERFECT CONDITION, conte bata 4 WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE 
2 reception rooms. Maids’ sitting room, kitchen and offices. a — en ape tia . ‘ 

6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 

housekeeper’s bedroom, oak-panelled entrance hall, studio or workshop, flower room, 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. GARAGE. servants’ hall, kitchen and complete dcmestic Cffices. : 
STUDIO Company’s electric light. Main water and drainage. Central heating. Vita glass 
° windows in all sitting rooms. 3 Heated garages. Excellent cottage and chauffeur’s 
‘ . os | rooms. Heated range of greenhcuses, fiuit rocm, potting shed. 
THE GROUNDS EXTEND TO AN AREA OF ABOUT THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
are of unusual charm and character, and are a special feature cf the picperty. They 
22 ACRES are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid cut by 


R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, 





and include small terraced flower garden, hard tennis court, shrubbery, the remainder shrubberies, and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden; natura] miniature lake and 
being natural heath land, enclosed by a belt of pine trees. boathouse, artistic summer-house; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew 
hedges; walled kitchen garden, etc.; the whole extending to an area of just over 
For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 13 ACRES 
Bournemouth. For full particulars and price apply: Fox & Sons, Land’Agents, Bournemouth. 





D DEVONSHIRE 
enaial MESSRS. FOX & SONS In a lovely position about 7% miles from Tavistock, Standing 


400 feet up, with extensive views. 
Estate Agents 
A VALUABLE SMALL RESIDENTIAL 


About 1 mile from a popular gelf course, about 8 miles from 
Bournemouth. | 


WELL-APPOINTED SMALL MODERN BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, ~ AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
RESIDENCE BRIGHTON WITH STONE-BUILT HOUSE FITTED WITH EVERY 
| MODERN CONVENIENCE AND HANDSOMELY 
IN PERFECT CONDITION THROUGHOUT. have large numbers of applications for DECORATED THROUGHOUT. 


country properties of all descriptions, | 10 bedrooms (fitted lavatory basins to principal rooms), 


3 bedrooms (fitted basins h. & c.), bathroom, roomy dining 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, servants’ hall, excellent 


room, small lounge, entrance hall, sun lounge, good kitchen, Particularly in the NEW FOREST AREA domestic offices. 
in 1 istri of HAMPSHIRE Modern dairy outbuildings. Home farm. Garage. 
GARAGE, COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY AND WATER. ain peomessnatll ns rc 4 Central heating. Main electricity. 
STALL WHIL-EEPT GARSER. ' onan . anc HALF A MILE OF FISHING IN THE RIVER LYD. 
PRICE £2,750 FREEHOLD | THE GARDENS AND GROURDS have bese laid ont. 
"i 3 1 pauls vith a view to ease of upkeep. ey include kitchen garden 
including certain furniture, fitted carpets, curtains, OWNERS or their SOLICITORS are invited to com- pe peti acl penne ir noe in good heart, all on a 
fittings, etc. municate with the Firm at their HEAD OFFICES, 44/52, | southern slope. The whole extending to an area of about 
Inspected and recommended by: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old saline i aa phi nn | 74 ACRES 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. é é elnciiaad a For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christ 


ROAD, BRIGHTON. church Road, Bournemouth. 





CALMORE, TOTTON, BISHOPSTOKE AND EASTLEIGH 
NEAR SOUTHAMPTON 
IN PICKED POSITIONS SUITABLE FOR PRESENT AND FUTURE OCCUPATION AND POST_.WAR DEVELOPMENT 


“ BROOKESWOOD FARM,’’ CALMORE 
ACCOMMODATION AND BUILDING LAND OF ABOUT 
15 ACRES 
VALUABLE BUILDING SITES WITH ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


A SMALL BUILDING ESTATE WITH OVER 2,000 FT. FRONTAGE 
“BROOKES FARM,’’ TOTTON, WITH 7 ACRES 
A SAND PIT OF 3% ACRES AND VALUABLE BRICKYARD WITH 2 KILNS AT BISHOPSTOKE 


THE SOUTH HILL BUILDING ESTATE OF 16. ACRES 
WITHIN THE BOROUGH OF EASTLEIGH 
THE WHOLE EXTENDS TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 95 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE MAJORITY OF THE LOTS. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION IN 21 LOTS AT SOUTHAMPTON, MAY 4, 1944 


Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale (price 1/-) of the Solicitors : Messrs. HEPHERD, WINSTANLEY & PUGH, 35, Bassett Crescent West, Southampton, and the 
Auctioneers : Messrs. Fox & Sons, 2, Gibbs Road, Southampton, and at Bournemouth and Brighton. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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POLELLALILOL LILLIES | 






cigarette 
satisfies 
Cool, smooth and mild ; 


of unequalled reputation, 
it is welcomed everywhere. 


\ Having no cork tip, it 








is called Craven PLAIN. 


ee 








CARRERAS LTD * 1850 VEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 








When the hands that guide them 


return from battle 





MOTOR MOWERS 


will restore the lawns of peace. 


Meanwhile, we take pride in having 
our manufacturing facilities otherwise 


engaged. 


DENNIS BROS., LIMITED, GUILDFORD. 




















By A; it 
By Appointment to ert i 
to the late «x U 
Kise oes ¥: ing of Sweden 


“EN-TOUT-CAS” 


ANNOUNCE that at 
present they are fully 





engaged on Govern- 
ment ‘ ESSENTIAL 
WORKS,’ but as 
soon as Controls are 
removed they will at 
once be ready to com- 
mence their Peace- 











time work of making:- 





RECREATION and WELFARE GROUNDS 
PUBLIC PARKS — HARD TENNIS COURTS 
SQUASH COURTS, BOWLING GREENS, ete. 


-— also — 
heir large stock of Mechanical Tools will be available 
for preparing land for HOUSING ESTATES 
the making of ROADS, DRAINS, ete. 
REFABRICATED and PERMANENT HOUSES 
and BUILDINGS of all kinds. 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., 
C SYSTON, LEICESTER  it8i$¥6n 














For country houses, camps, etc., and all places not served by the 
Grid System, there is no lighting method so dependable and com- 
pletely trouble-free as lighting by Ediswan Stationary Batteries. 
They are compact, requiring only the minimum of attention and 


are available in sizes to meet needs of houses of all types. 


EDISWAN 


BATTERIES 


Our Advisory Dept. will be glad to give you advice, 
and our Replatal Service is equipped to overhaul 
and repair ALL makes of Storage Batteries. 


(B.L.18) 





THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 155, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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THESE SHOES CANNOT 


BE MADE 
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IN QUANTITY TILL TIMES ARE MORE NORMAL—WHEN WE HOPE TO 





OFFER BETTER STILL 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Voi. XCV. No. 2467 APRIL 28, 1944 


Harlip 


MRS. DAVID CORRIGALL 


Mrs. Corrigall is the wife of Major David J. Corrigall, Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light} Infantry, 

younger son of Major D. J. Corrigall, D.S.O., M.C., of Montreal, and the only daughter of 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Montague Roberts, of Bonwycks Place, Ifield, Sussex. Mrs. David Corrigall is a 
notable horsewoman 
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2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephones : Temple Bar 7351 





« 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES ; 

TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition 1s complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





THE NATION’S WATER 


HE Government’s White Paper on 

water supplies makes clear the need 

for root and branch reform of a system 

fundamentally cumbersome and anti- 
quated. It shows that the Government realise 
this and that, in addition to producing an 
immediate programme of expansion of rural 
water supplies, they are prepared to re-build 
the whole of the present ramshackle structure 
on a national basis. 


For this they have the invaluable Reports 
of the Central Advisory Water Committee 
which they propose to convert into a statutory 
body advising and inspiring the Ministry of 
Health. The Ministry itself is to become the 
central executive water authority, with ultimate 
control over all water services instead of its 
present vague and ill-defined powers. For the 
proper designing of development schemes and 
the securing of an equitable distribution of 
water the Ministry will require much more 
systematised information than is at present 
available and for this purpose it is proposed 
to set up an Inland Water Survey. The system 
of regional advisory water committees is to 
be extended, and the Ministry is to be given 
powers to control the local organisation of 
supply by Departmental Order. This not only 
means that in rural districts the improvement 
and extension of water supply will no longer 
depend on the efforts of sometimes penniless 
parish and district councils but makes room 
tor the organisation of joint boards (to include 
the county councils) and for the compulsory 
amalgamation of existing water undertakings 
in the interests of the public supply. This makes 
of prime importance the further proposal that 
all water undertakings shall be placed under an 
obligation to supply water not only for industrial 
but for agricultural purposes if this can be done 
without endangering domestic supplies. 

The need for piped supplies in villages 
and on farms was stressed in the Scott Report; 
and by the Bill which the White Paper fore- 
shadows £15,000,000 is to be found for this 
purpose and for the extension of sewerage. A 
great trouble in the past has been that the 
public only realise the importance of the water 
question in moments of panic, when a drought 
actually happens or is threatened. When the 
drought disappears so does public alarm and 
the need for action is soon forgotten. Fortu- 
nately the drought of 1934 was so persistent 
that the Government were forced to take action 
to assist local authorities and it is on a basis 
similar to the emergency Acts of that year that 
help will be provided by the new Bill. It seems 
unlikely that the £15,000,000 will supply all the 
needs of the rural 30 per cent. who are still 
without piped supplies, and it seems as though, 
so far as many isolated farms and cottages are 
concerned, there is more hope to be found in 
an extension of the present scheme under which 
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the Ministry of Agriculture assists through 
grants the piped supply of water to agricultural 
land. In any case the suggestion of the Scott 
Committee must not be forgotten, that the 
greatest possible use should be made of elec- 
tricity in raising local supplies as an alternative 
to covering the whole of the country with 
water mains, which in many areas are bound to 
be uneconomic. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY ROAD PLAN 


HE proposals of the Royal Academy 
Planning Committee’s second report, dis- 
played at the Summer Exhibition to b2 opened 
at Burlington House to-morrow, are wholly dis- 
tinct from those published two years ago. 
Where the former were somewhat visionary 
and scenic, these are essentially practical and 
are devoted almost wholly to solving London’s 
traffic problem. The Committee, of which Sir 
Giles Scott is chairman, has wisely applied 
itself to working out this aspect more fully from 
the point where the L.C.C. County of London 
Plan left it. The L.C.C. Plan really failed to 
solve the problem, resorting to two immense 
tunnels under the central area besides outer and 
inner ring roads. The new R.A. plan shows how 
tunnels, an immensely costly and unattractive 
device, can be eliminated. It goes back to the 
previous idea of an inner ring road, but this 
time sunk in cuttings instead of raised on via- 
ducts, and made more important than the L.C.C. 
inner ring. No two points on it would be more 
than six miles apart, or 12 minutes at 30 miles 
an hour, thus offsetting the case for tunnels. 
Out of the sunk road idea has originated a 
most ingenious system of three-dimensional 
traffic circuses at its junctions with main radial 
roads. These are something entirely new in 
town planning, and are brilliantly designed. 
One of the models exhibited is illustrated on 
the opposite page. The report, which we hope 
to discuss next week, also deals with connections 
between Main and Tube Railways. 


YOUNG WILLIAM 


OUNG William’s out by twilight, terribly shy, 
Choosing no company, and not knowing why; 
And in a sweat of agony, too, to hide 
His dreaming dream of Emily by his side. 
She may be about; yet he'll be wholly dumb— 
Mad dumb indeed—should she but happen to come; 
Or if the chance withhold her, then he'll be 
Rich in his self-indulging misery 
Oh what is this mad magnet, in whose field 
Of force we struggle and, resenting, yield? 
What's any Emily to dethrone king reason? 
Why must sure-mind surrender now to a Season? 
What stands, if lightly Will so strong be swayed 
By the mere notion of a milky maid ?— 
Stand still, young master; half a universe 
Swings you to long to cross your path with hers. 


FRANK KENDON. 


POWERS FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


ULL’S promotion of a Bill to obtain powers 

for re-building the city showed the straits 

to which municipalities are brought by the 
Government’s continued delay in completing 
their replanning and reconstruction code. As 
the senior of planned cities in England— 
Kingston-upon-Hull was founded by Edward III 
and laid out on the approved lines of the period 
—it was fitting that it should attempt to take 
the initiative again, in default of such assistance 
from above as was Re in medizval 
times. But if, as Mr. W. S. Morrison expects, 
the Government’s town a country planning 
code really is introduced during the present 
session, it is clearly necessary for municipalities 
to wait yet a little while. The Minister indicated 
that the measure will limit the price of land to 
a standard comparable to pre-war values, and 
will “greatly accelerate’”’ the process of the 
acquisition of land for reconstruction. He 
implied, too, that some preferential priority in 
certain respects would be given to those places 
that have suffered most severely from bombing. 
The drafting of this code, so as not only to 
embody policy but to amend where necessary 
the host of previous enactments and by-laws, 
and to regulate the complex financial transac- 
tions concerned in such a way that they can 
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be worked by authorities of very varied re- 
sources, no doubt has involved a great deal of 
work. The misfortune is that no municipality 
can proceed with its detailed proposals—a 
process involving much work and time also— 
until the new code is enacted. The exceptional 
position of the L.C.C. in being able nevertheless 
to proceed with its questionable intentions at 
Oxhey lends a certain bitterness to the oppon- 
ents of that scheme, and perhaps to munici- 
palities such as Hull. 


J. T. HEARNE 


HERE has been no greater cricket og 
family than that of the Hearnes, of wh ch 
one of the most famous, as he was one of he 
best loved and most respected, members, J. !’,, 
has just died at the age of 76. Tom Hearne ad 
George Hearne of a now distant generat on, 
G. G., Alec, Frank and Walter Hearne of K: 1t, 
Jack and Young Jack Hearne of Middlese — 
here is an array, and that lasting over a | ng 
period of years, which even Graces, Lyttelt ns 
and Fosters can scarcely equal. The name: of 
Trott and Hearne must still sound alarm ng 
in the ears of those who played against Mid: !e- 
sex in the heyday of those two great bow! 1s, 
J. T. was not only a great bowler as rega ds 
results, the good hard coin in which a cricket r’s 
value must ultimately be judged, but he vas 
a model of style in point of grace and beauty. 
His run to the wicket was rhythmic, his delivery 
the perfection of ease. His feats are too numer- 
ous to record here; they must be sought in 
Wisden’s pages, but one exception may be made 
in claiming for him not the most historic of all 
hat-tricks, since that is Cobden’s once and for 
all, but the most distinguished in quality. In 
the Test match at Leeds now nearly 45 years 
ago he had the wickets of Clem Hill, Gregory 
and Noble in successive balls. Could any 
English bowler desire a better epitaph? 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE RESTAURANT CAR 


HERE will probably not be too many or 
too bitter tears shed over the temporary 
disappearance of the restaurant car. Not only 
do we know that we must not grumble in war- 
time but the long walk to the car along a 
crowded corridor had become something too 
much of an obstacle race. Before it had van- 
ished most passengers had concluded that a 
discreet paper bag in the carriage was better 
than that valorous excursion. To say this is 
not to be ungrateful, and among the pleasant 
things to which we look forward some day are 
the noble breakfast after a night journey, eaten 
perhaps in crossing the Forth Bridge, and those 
lunches and dinners of which watercress and 
radishes seemed a very particular feature and 
which made time pass so agreeably. The restaur- 
ant car has become so familiar a friend that it is 
hard to believe that not until 1893 could the 
third-class passenger so enjoy himself and that 
before 1880 there was no such thing. 


APPLE VARIETIES 


NCE again men of commerce have been 
O urging (in the Herefordshire Press and 
elsewhere) Sat the varieties of apples should be 
limited—to a round dozen. Happily there is 
little likelihood of any such limitation, for dis- 
agreements about the best dozen are many, 
deep and wide. But it may be timely to recall 
Sir Daniel Hall’s words : 

The knowledge of varieties, which is part of 
the inheritance of the country-bred man, is bec ning 
rarer among our predominating urban popu':tion 
‘ this lack of knowledge favours the fled of 
“‘fashionless’’ foreign apples which swam our 
markets, mass-produced and looking almos‘ ma- 
chine-made in their bright polish and shop : nish. 
If there should be any limitation, the  on- 
demned would include nearly all the olc and 
curious, the strictly local and the favouri of 
the connoisseur. Court Pendu Plat and Co :ish 
Gilliflower, Catshead and Golden Noble, Ne olk 
Beefing and Hambledon Deux Ans, Irish F ach 
and Quarrenden, Orleans Reinette and K .g’8 
Acre Pippin—all these of fascinating histo 
admirable and peculiar quality would gob: the 
board for lack of commercial qualities, 1d 
perhaps even Keswick Codling, Wellington nd 
Ribston, in an England which would a! st 
certainly count Worcester Pearmain amon. 15 
first dozen. 
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A MODEL OF A SECTION OF THE PROPOSED SUNK RING ROAD FOR LONDON AT A JUNCTION 


WITH SURFACE TRAFFIC 


The surface roads as they approach the junction rise to an elevated round-about which girdles’the open space on the right of 


the two bridges, and a block of buildings to their left. 


round-about. 


Access to and from the sunk ring road is by ramps from the 
Pedestrians remain at ground level where the open space, laid out as a garden is surrounded by shelters or shops 


beneath the elevated round-about, and cross the ring road by footwalks beneath the traffic bridges. 


This is among the Royal Academy Planning Committee’s recommendations exhibited at Burlington House referred to on page 720. 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


EWS of an interesting agricultural 

experiment comes from Andover, 

Hampshire, where straw has been 

composted into manure by means of 
sludge from the sewage farm. As _ everyone 
knows, the great increase in corn-growing has 
resulted in far more straw than the farmer can 
use or dispose of, and a system followed in some 
parts of the country of leaving a heap to rot with- 
out the addition of any manure, and then spread- 
ing it on the fields, is only giving the land a bulky 
meal which contains little or no vitamins, if 
one may be excused the metaphor. There are 
seldom on the average farm sufficient animals 
to turn more than a small proportion of the 
straw available into valuable manure, and if 
this system of sludge composting becomes 
general it will be possible for farmers to leave 
their surplus straw at the local sewage works 
in the autumn, and take it back six months 
later in the form of an economical fertiliser. 
Some reports say the manurial value of the 
compost is high, but I believe this point has 
not yet been established. 


Still, the method adopted may eventually 
kill two birds with one stone for, as Lord Ports- 
mouth said at the demonstration of the experi- 
ment, sewage disposal is a most expensive 
business. He told of one town in the south of 
Enland which spends £10,000 every year on 
duping its sludge into the sea. This, incident- 
all. is not a nice thought to have at the back 
of _1e’s mind when one is bathing, and it will 
be auch more comforting to know that it has 
g01 on the fields to enrich the crops. 


't would seem also that the experiment has 
oth - possibilities, and might be carried out in 
as all way by farmers, market-gardeners and 
thc - with large gardens where the absence of 
suf’ ient farm-yard ‘“‘muck”’ is such a bar to 
pro ess. The annual disposal of sludge from 
the orivate cess-pit is always a difficult and 
dist steful task, and, if it can be usefully 
em: >yed on a large heap of surplus straw, two 
pro. »ms will be solved and waste eliminated. 
Lor. Portsmouth said in his speech that ‘‘man 
Stl most extravagant accelerator of waste the 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


world has ever endured,’’ and few people at the 

present time will disagree with him. 

* * 
* 

OME years ago, before the professional 
poultryman specialised in the production 
of eggs to the exclusion of all other sides of the 
business, it was quite a usual thing to see pens 
of game, or game half-breeds, being raised for 
the table only. This attempt to supply the 
market practically died out before the war 
because poultrymen and_ their customers 
refused to recognise that there was any differ- 
ence to justify a higher price between a game 
bird and a cockerel of any utility strain, and 
there was therefore no point in keeping a variety 
notorious forslow growthand pooregg production, 

It is extremely difficult to educate the 
public taste to any new idea—though for that 
matter the superiority of the game bird’s flesh 
has been known to a few gourmets for genera- 
tions—and, as a case in point, one might 
mention a fish queue in our country-town recently 
which started in its usual lengthy form on the 
opening of the shop, and almost immediately 
dispersed. The reason for this was that the fish 
on view that morning were not the usual hake, 
with those tired deep-set eyes of the weary 
traveller or vintage plaice, but a large quantity 
of quite fresh gurnard straight from the local 
coast. Nine-tenths of the would-be fish-buyers 
who had never heard of the variety turned up 
their noses in disgust, and so the few initiated 
were able to walk into the shop and buy as 
much as they liked of a firm-fleshed fish which 
almost ranks as a delicacy in ordinary times. 

I have been reminded of the superior 
quality of the game bird owing to buying last 
year a scratch sitting of eggs from a local farmer, 
and not from a licensed poultryman. When 
the resulting pullets matured it was obvious 
they had a strong strain of game in them, for 


they were all medium-sized, very tight feathered 
and when picked up appeared to weigh twice 
as much as an ordinary hen. Incidentally they 
were also very poor egg-producers and therefore 
have gone the way of all unsatisfactory layers, 
but I do not regret them. When dressed for the 
table they looked exactly like enormous 
pheasants with the round full breast of that 
bird, and with something more than a hint of 
the pheasant flavour. 
* * 
* 
HAVE received a booklet from the Nationa] 
League for Freedom, a newly-formed society 
with some 30 Members of Parliament on its 
council, which is being organised to struggle 
when peace comes for the freedom we have 
willingly sacrificed in our struggle for freedom. 
It sounds a trifle complex, but there is much to 
be said for the League’s objects, which are to 
support the Government in every way in its 
vigorous prosecution of the war, but to secure 
for the British people freedom from unnecessary 
Government control after the war. I imagine 
the League has a tough struggle in front of it, 
for, among many other things connected with 
bureaucracy, one must remember that the odd 
million—the figure given in the booklet—tem- 
porary Government officials serving at the 
present time are not going to welcome a return 
to ordinary life, with its loss of a good salary 
and of being “‘drest in a little brief authority.’ 
I spent 20 years of my life in an official- 
ridden country, and know that a tigress pro- 
tecting her young does not put up such a 
redoubtable fight as an official defending his 
post and his department, and proving the 
necessity for it. During the financial slump of 
1931 the Egyptian Government decided that it 
was overburdened with unnecessary and expen- 
sive officials and appointed a board of clerical 
experts to enquire into surplus staffs and 
departments with a view to eliminating them. 
The board worked very hard and conscientiously 
for six months, and were completely and utterly 
defeated on every front. So far from eliminating 
any unnecessary Officials it was proved to them 
that there were in fact insufficient in every 
office and that more were essential, 
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THE LARGEST 
WILD -LIFE SANCTUARY 


By FRANK W. LANE 


WE, THE ANIMALS OF THE KRUGER NATIONAL 
PARK, APPEAL FOR YOUR SYMPATHY AND 
FRIENDSHIP. YOU HAVE BEEN OUR BITTER 
ENEMIES FOR SO LONG THAT IT TAKES TIME 
TO MAKE US UNDERSTAND THAT A NEW AND 
HAPPIER ERA HAS BEGUN FOR US. DO NOT 
BETRAY OUR TRUST IN YOU. 


HESE words are placed at the en- 

trance to the world’s biggest sanctuary 

for wild life—the Kruger National 

Park in the North-east Transvaal. It 
is a tribute, both to the good sense of the many 
visitors to the Park and to the natural harmless- 
ness of game animals to human beings, that 
the ‘‘sympathy and friendship”’ has very rarely 
been violated by either man or beast. 

The Park originated in 1898, when an area 
of some 1,500 square miles lying between the 
Sabi and Crocodile Rivers was proclaimed a 
game sanctuary and was given the title of the 
Sabi Game Reserve. During succeeding years 
other territories were added to the original area, 
and at the end of 1903 the reserve comprised 
over 14,000 square miles. At this period the 
game was still scattered and wild, but hunting 
and trespassing were forbidden. White and 
native staffs were appointed to see that the 
regulations which had been framed were 
enforced. 

Within a few years of such protection being 
inaugurated, the animal population had in- 
creased considerably. Animals soon learned that 
they need no longer flee in terror from the sight 
and scent of man. Observers found that, 
probably for the first time in Africa since 
hunting began, within the Park animals 
could be observed at leisure at fairly close range. 


WITHIN THE PARK THERE ARE WIDE GORGES WHERE THE RIVERS THREAD THEIR 
WAY: LETABA RIVER 


In 1922 the game had increased 
fourfold and tours through the 
Park were begun. Changes in 
its boundaries were made later, 
and to-day the Park has a 
length of some 220 miles and 
an average width of about 40 
miles. The total area is thus 
some 8,000 square miles, about 
the size of Wales. 

Within the Park there is a 
wide variety of scenery. Wild 
gorges, where the great rivers 
thread their way through the 
Limpopo Hills; open, palm- 
dotted flats; the dense thorn- 
bush country of the Sabi 
River; the giant peaks of the 
Drakenberg; the crystal-clear, 
swift-running streams passing 
over sand and rock and between 
reed- and forest-clad banks— 
are comprised in the so-called 
South African Eden. 

Away to the north-west 
lies one of the world’s greatest 
natural spectacles, the Victoria 
Falls. The climate during the 
mid-summer months is as fine 
as any other in the world. 
The atmosphere is dry and clear with an 
exhilarating air, the sky is a constant blue, 
and the temperature varies between frost at 
dawn to 75° Fahr. at noon. 

But it is neither for the magnificent 
scenery nor for the climate that the 
majority of visitors go to the Park. The 
main reason for their pilgrimage is to see the 
world’s greatest collection of wild life in 
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ANIMALS LEARNED THAT THEY NEED NO 
LONGER FLEE FROM THE SIGHT OF MAN 


natural surroundings. From the beginning of 
the administration of the Park the general 
principle has been adopted of leaving Nature 
to take her course with as little interference 
as possible. To quote Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
Stevenson Hamilton, the warden of the Park: 

“From the beginning, the general principle 
was adopted of leaving as much as possible to 
Nature. It was realised that she was the best 
healer if only man would 
let her alone, and so all 
the many suggestions 
advanced about artifi- 
cially promoting the 
increase of the animals 
were disregarded. 

‘The only exception 
was made in the case 
of carnivorous animals, 
which had to live at the 
expense of the others. 
In the old days, hunters 
had devoted themselves 
mainly to biltong and 
hide-hunting, and the 
natives to killing for 
meat; in consequence 
thecarnivora had largely 
been permitted to go 
free. Now, in Nature, 
there is always a just 
balance between. preyed 
upon and preyer, and 
neither is allowed to 
prosper unduly at the 
expense of the other 
: Man upsets this 
balance by his relativ ly 
sudden destructive: 
and his propensity to 
kill, not the worst, | ut 
the best. 

“It being acc 
ingly realised that © 1¢ 
carnivora must be dr s5- 
tically kept down, 4 
vermin list was issid 
of animals to be kill |, 
and through many ye °s 
rangers had to sub: + 
to the wardena mont y 
statement of their 
tivities in this respe ©. 
Within a few years t ° 
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results began to be apparent in the obvious 
increase of the game and in the readiness with 
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‘‘auna of Africa. 


lich these animals began to show them- 
ves to human beings, for whom, in an aston- 
ingly short time, they lost the frantic terror 
iich they had at first displayed.”’ 


To read through the list of animals seen 
visitors to the Park is almost like scanning a 
” Elephant, black rhinoceros, 
ypopotamus, buffalo, giraffes, zebras, wart- 


gs, some 20 species of antelope and deer (from 


massive eland and handsome kudu to the 
nble klipspringer and dainty impala) can all 
seen without the visitor stepping out of his 
as he drives along the splendid roads which 
in the Park. 


Despite the thinning-out activities men- 
ned by Colonel Hamilton, the Park has an 
undance of carnivora. The many prides of 
1 which inhabit the Park are famous through- 
t the world and have probably provided more 
1 better photographs than the lions of any 
\er area. 


In an article on the Park which he con- 
yuted to Country LiFe for August 4, 1934, 
» warden recounted the story of an amateur 
»tographer who watched a fight between lions 
ich took place in the road and round the 
»tographer’s car. As far as the lions were 
icerned the car might have been a piece of 
k! On another occasion the occupants of 


cars watched and photographed a large male 


lion which throughout the proceedings lay in 
deepest slumber by the roadside. 


of 


Leopard, cheetah, jackals, several species 
the smaller cats, baboons and monkeys, 


crocodiles, snakes of various species, and many 
another animal find sanctuary in this place 
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ere the truce between man and beast has 
n proclaimed and enforced. 


As may well be imagined, bird life abounds. 
ere is a vast concourse of birds of prey, from 
magnificent martial hawk-eagle with its 
. wing-span, to the little sparrow-hawk. One 
the most prominent birds is the beautiful 
eagle, with its black and white plumage 
shrill cry. Game birds are present in pro- 
yn, and probably every species of the 
‘ler South African birds is represented. 


No effort has been spared to enable the 
or to get the maximum enjoyment from his 

Over 800 miles of roads, traversable by 
have been constructed. For the crossing 
e larger rivers, low-level concrete bridges 
rovided, or pontoons, operated by native 
dants, can be used. 


Jne of the pleasantest fe tures of the Park 

rest camps. Twelve are provided, with 
nmodation varying from 300 at Pretorius 
to 12 at Malopene. In addition to these 





THE MANY LIONS WHICH INHABIT THE 
PARK ARE FAMOUS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 


camps a number of fully furnished “cottage tents” are 
available. Camp furniture consists of bedsteads, hurricane 
lamps, washstands, tables, benches and camp chairs. The 
larger camps are in the charge of tourist officers, 
under whom are natives employed on domestic duties. 
Four trading stores stock provisions of many kinds and 
provide meals. 

Entrance to the Park is provided by a permit which 
costs £1 per car containing up to four persons. On payment 
of a subscription of £25, members of the public may become 
Fellows of the Union of National Parks. The privileges of 
such a fellowship include, among other things, the right of 
free access by the Fellow and up to three friends accompanying 
him in his car, to all the national parks under the control of 
the Trustees, and an annual issue of free tickets for rest 
camps. 

Such is a brief outline of the founding, nature and adminis- 
tration of this great Park. In no other country of the world 
have so many wild beasts been slaughtered as in Africa—the 
“Paradise of Big Game.’’ It is good to know that in the 
Kruger National Park honourable amend has now been made 
to Africa’s wild creatures for the wrongs of a less enlightened 
generation. 
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ENGLISH PAPIER MACHE—II 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 





TRAY, PAINTED WITH A COPY OF LANDSEER’S BOLTON 


ABBEY 


EARL decoration on papier maché was 
invented by George Souter in 1825 and 
patented by his employers, Jennens and 
Bettridge. Contrary to popular opinion, 

the pearl was not inlaid, but attached to the 
polished surface with cement: varnish or other 
adhesive. Two kinds of pearl were used: 
aurora, flat like an oyster shell, of greenish 
hue; and the pink, snail-shaped nautilus. 
Mother-o’-pearl was never used. 

Until 1840 pearl was prepared by filing 
and grinding flat pieces until they were at most 
one-fiftieth of an inch thick, usually so thin 
that they could be blown about like paper. The 
pearl was then cut to shape with knife or 
scissors, a press tool being used only for large 
quantities of one shape. After 1840 the shell 
was acid-prepared. The exact pattern was 
painted on the soft shell with a waxy acid- 


about 1840. (Middle) 





Stamped on back “‘ Walton & Co.” 


resisting solution; strong acid was brushed 
over and the unprotected shell eaten away. 

Fine pearl decoration belongs to the years 
before 1840, when workmanship became cheap 
and florid. This later pearl was thicker than 
formerly and the edges were clean-cut. Large 
pieces were coated with coloured transparent 
paint to give an iridescent effect. In the older 
method, edges were rough, usually hidden 
beneath a line of gold. The perfectly level 
surface of pearl-decorated papier maché was 
attained by applying numerous coats of trans- 
parent varnish rubbed down with pumice or 
leather until pearl and varnish were of the same 
level. 

Where large pieces of shell were placed 
side by side on good quality work, the grain 
was so arranged that adjoining pieces reflect 
the same colour. For example, in a church 


(Left) TIP-UP TABLE, WITH PEARL AND BRONZE BORDER SURROUNDING FLOWER PAINTING. 
CHAIR WITH PANEL IN 
DECORATED WITH BRILLIANT DECORATION 


OILS AND DECORATION 


IN PEARL AND BRONZE. 
OF CONVENTIONALISED FLOWERS AND PEACOCKS. The latter 
indicates the painter Frederick Newman, who worked for Shoolbred, Loveridge and Shoolbred, Wolverhampton 





TRAY, LOCH LEVEN FROM BALLACHULISH 


(From Lady Smith) 


tower, the grain was placed so that on one side 
there is a pink reflection; the other side shows 
green. Move to another point of view and the 
colours afte reversed, Great skill and experience 
were needed to achieve this fascinating effect. 

Floral designs appeared on papier maché 
from about 1800, when Henry Clay began the 
vogue for covering entire surfaces with large 
mop-like heads of vividly coloured conventional 
flowers and leaves. Three shades of yellow and 
a greenish yellow bronze, with stalks painted 
in gold colour, were used for the foliage. 
Between 1820 and 1830, while bronze decora- 
tion was at its peak of popularity, very little 
flower painting was done. 

An Eastern influence began to be felt in 
papier maché decoration towards 1830, a style 
associated with Joseph Booth, employed at 
Jennens and _ bBettridge’s 1821-35. First 
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used a formal and conventional willow pattern, 
ely copied by other artists who broke away from 
formalism. Booth’s willow pattern gave way to 
gns where temples, pagodas, and towers were 
oduced with large slabs of pearls, suitably shaped 
triangular roofs and flat walls. The formal trees 
1 fine gold sprays, some fruit-bearing’ and others 
ping, were made vehicles for pearl decoration and 
tracery. Palm trees with alternate fronds of pearl 
gold were a favourite device. 


Ta trays and pole screens were the principal 
les decorated in the early Oriental style. The 
‘es were drawn in lines of bright gold with no con- 
uous masses. Everything was quiet and restrained. 
th often used gesso relief moulded to the outline of 
ound, figure or building. In some instances the 
e shows through the outer coat to give a high-light 
t 

Edwin Booth, brother of Joseph, worked at The 
Hall, Wolverhampton: his particular line was 
cate gold work in the Indian style for which he had 
‘eat reputation. His fellow workmen found him 
overbearing, but otherwise there was nothing to 
shadow his brilliant career in America asa tragedian. 
‘as his son John Wilkes Booth who assassinated 
ident Lincoln at Washington in 1865. 

Vividly coloured flowers painted in the realist 


< iner by George Neville after 1831, following three 
.rs Of study in Paris, entirely changed the trend of 


ier-maché art. The new style killed the public taste 
decoration in bronze. To Neville also belongs the 
inction of painting flowers ‘‘on the black.” 
merly they had always been painted upon a pale or 
ize background. Neville’s signature flower, a blue 
volvulus, may always be recognised, one petal curled 
Several of his pupils 


It was Neville and a fellow-artist named Edwin 


Haselar who raised the art of flower-painting on papier 


mac 
unt 


shé to its ultimate high standard. Neville painted 
‘il 1846 when he started a factory of his own. 


Haselar, who lived to be 90, moved to Wolverhampton 


where he opened a 


“ce 


studio’? and worked for others 


only, employing a considerable number of artists to 


copy his original designs. 





Something of a dandy, he 
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PAIR OF PAPER RACKS DECORATED IN THE “ WOLVERHAMPTON 


STYLE.” 


But made by Jennens and Bettridge 





WRITING-BOX, WITH SLABS OF PEARL AND BRONZE BORDERS 
Signed “ Jennens & Bettridge, Makers to the Queen ” 


BED WITH PAPIER- 
MACHE HEAD AND 
FOOT PANELS 
OF REALISTIC 
FLOWERS. Probably 
painted by Edwin 
Haselar for Thomas 
Turner of Wolverhamp- 
ton. Given by H.M. 


Queen Mary to the 
Victoria) and Albert 
Museum 





impressed the town by riding to and from his work on a 
white horse. 

Other well-known flower artists were John Breakspeare 
from 1840, Philip Nock, Philip McCullum, Albert Cooper, 
and Alfred Harvey, who was an illiterate genius but a slow 
worker. Luke Amner, who painted only in winter and 
tramped the countryside in summer, was famous for his 
tulips, Jackson for his lilies, and William Bourne painted the 
verbenas. The rate of payment was usually 6d. for each 
flower. George Barney, flower painter to George III, 
worked for Waltons from 1810, later becoming famed for 
scriptural subjects. Edward Bird, r.a., and George Wallis, 
first Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum, started 
their careers as flower artists at the Old Hall Works, Wolver- 
hampton, Grimes of Bell Street, Wolverhampton, was 
responsible for the majority of snowdrops and hawthorn 
blossom. Robert Noyes, John Martland, David Roberts and 
Henry Henshall usually initialled their work. 

Henry Clay was succeeded in 1802 by Small and Son, 
Guest, Chopping and Bill, who 14 years later were followed 
by Jennens and Bettridge. This firm remained in business 
until 1864 and was responsible for much of the best papier 
maché in existence. Their ware was usually marked 
Jennens and Bettridge, Birmingham; a crown was some- 
times added with the words: Makers to the Queen. Other 
manufacturers who frequently marked their work were 
the five Wolverhampton firms of Frederick Walton and Co ; 
Shoolbred, Loveridge and Shoolbred; Alderman and Illidge; 
Edward Perry; Henry Fearncombe; and the Birmingham 
house of Deans, Deans and Benson. There were numerous 
small firms -in the Black Country specialising in papier- 
maché blanks for decoration by the trade, particularly 
by artists working on their own account with assistants 
copving their original designs. Most of this work was sold 
to foreign merchants. Charles Howell of Wolverhampton 
was the leading manufacturer of metallic colours and 
bronzes. 

First and last, the entire process of making papier 
maché was done by hand, the result being that every piece 
has a personality, since no two can be precisely alike. Few 
artists signed their work, but many can be recognised by 
little tricks and mannerisms, hall-marks, as it were, of 
identity. 
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DIARY OF A WOODMAN 


ANUARY 24. My first day as a woodman. 

Arriving at eight in the spruce plantation, 

still and dark, I detected the glow of a 

cigarette and a dying carbide lamp. There 
were four other men there. In very low voices 
they returned my ‘‘Good-morning.’’ After a 
few minutes we moved off to look for the tools, 
hidden under a heap of brush. We were to 
clear-fell, trim and saw up 45-years-old larch. I 
was told to trim and was given a billhook, 
which was called a ‘‘ducket.’’ Others were 
felling and sawing-up, and two land girls who 
arrived later had to measure and mark and 
help with the trimming. The larch yielded 
pit-props of varying sizes, and “‘poles.’’ A lunch 
break came at nine, and we had a fire for it. 
Dinner at 12.30 until 1.15: the custom here is 
to knock off at 4.45. 

January 26. Still on the larch, but now I 
am trusted with some of the sawing—with a 
Swedish ‘‘bushman.’”’ Bob was rebuked for 
kindling the lunch fire too close to an oak (not 
to be felled), and I was shown a half-dead larch 
whose condition was due—said the foreman— 
to a fire having been made too near it, years 
before. 

January 27. Rebuked by the foreman for 
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Dictionary and find there is a 1,100-years-old 
reference to them, as “blast bags.’’ By chance 
I also notice that a pair of plain bellows, of 
modern kitchen appearance, figure in a 400- 
years-old German woodcut, displayed in the 
Bodleian, because the same picture shows a 
primitive fire-squirt, which is pertinent to the 
current exhibition of fire-fighting history. 
January 31. Felled two yews with Jackie. 
Jackie is not his name, but I came here and 
made his acquaintance just after having read 
of the farewell which Jackie Fisher received 
(and had doubtless earned) from his batman : 
“Well, good-bye, sir; 40 years in your employ 
and never done right yet.’’ Not only I, but 
everyone else is always wrong, according to 
Jackie. Still, he’s a woodman and knows his 
job, even if he’s a to work with, as Bert 
said one day. No particular respect or demand 
for yew here, and quite good pieces are cut for 
blocks—firewood. Shocking to me, brought up 
to respect yew as one of the finest of woods, 
for furniture or other purposes: ‘‘a fence post 
of yew will outlast one of iron.’’ Sculptors in 
wood and turners both like yew. I hope the 
butts of the trees may be well employed and 
not sawn for some base purpose. Must try to 
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PIT-PROPS STACKED. THIS IS THE KIND OF WORK FOR WHICH THERE 
“SOMETHING TO SHOW ” 


sticking my ducket or bill into a tree: that 
would probably make the tree bleed and was 
in any case bad woodmanship. Apologised, and 
ignominiously explained that I would never 
have done such a thing but for having seen 
others, including himself, do it. ‘‘Ah, yes, but 
we stuck our duckets into trees which are to be 
felled : you put yours into an oak, which we 
are not going to fell.’’ Ignominy worse than 
before. 

January 28. Practically unlimited firewood 
is a woodman’s natural perquisite, and, as 
bellows are even more desirable for a wood fire 
than a poker for coal, I ask where bellows might 
be bought. ‘‘Bellows—them be very old- 
fashioned things!” is the rather surprising 
comment of one woodman, and no suggestions 
are forthcoming. 

January 29. There seems to have been some 
drastic restriction in the manufacture of kitchen 
bellows, such as used to be made by village 
craftsmen, for I fail to find any bellows in town 
except (1) pretty and diminutive drawing-room 
toys at 35s.; (2) an antique pair, said to be 
Queen Anne, though apparently of mahogany, 
at £7 10s., and (3) two imperfect pairs of 
second-hand kitchen bellows at 25s. and 27s. 6d. 
As these last would have been 5s. 6d. new, four 
years ago, I do not buy—but have the luck to 
borrow a pair from a friend. Out of curiosity 
I look up “bellows” in the New English 





get a piece, to make a small table-top, as a 
memorial of my woodman days. 

February 2. Stacking pit-props. The 
smaller sizes are fun and the big seven and 
eight-footers (which we handle two to a prop) 
are so few that they are nothing to trouble 
about, but the heavy six-footers, which we 
build into stacks of 100, 10 to a laying, are 
brutes. But it’s the kind of work for which 
you have something to show: you can ‘“‘see 
where you’ve been.”’ 

February 4. At the timber-yard all day, 
sawing stakes from poles—i.e. from the upper 
parts of the larch which yielded the pit-props. 
Jackie pointed the stakes with the circular saw 
after two of us had sawn them from the poles. 
One of the land girls stacked them—200 to a 
stack. Am told the stakes fetch 8d. or 9d. each 
—sold by the thousand. 

February 8. Cutting underwood or clear- 
felling sycamore sprung from stools last cut 
about 1920. Most of the wood is destined for 
blocks, but we have to take out all clothes-props 
and beansticks as we go. Jackie says it’s a 
shame to sell sycamore clothes-props, because 
they'll last barely a year. Ash is the wood for 
props. I am told that beansticks must be at 
least 8 ft. long and preferably 10 or 11 ft. 
Having conceded that those who pay the piper 
can call the tune, I demur. Do they use steps to 
pick their beans? Why not pinch off the leaders 


of the bean plants at 6 ft. and pick more easily? 
And get just as good a crop? The answer jg 
that, after the first year, the bean-growers 
(mostly allotment-holders) expect to cut off 
the rotten 2 ft. at the butt of each rod and then 
use the sticks again. I counter with the 
reminder that sycamore won’t last more than 
a year, and am met with a shrug and the 
assertion that it’s all wrong to sell sycamore 
bean rods anyhow (though many of the buyers 
won’t know them from ash), but if they \,ant 
them long, they must have them long. The 
foreman says he has some orders for 1 3-ft, 
beansticks, from chaps who grow beans for 
exhibitions, and Bob observes that some k'nds 
of beans are nearly 3 ft. long! Jackie s ys; 
‘‘Yes, I went to the nursery and tried to uy 
seeds of some like that last year, and wha. do 
you think they told me? ‘If you want to get 
them sort of beans you must frighten ther: up 
the sticks with a snake !’” 

Tebruary 10. I’m in continual trc ible 
about the beansticks I cut out (or fail tc cut 
out) from the underwood. If I leave the crooked 
ones, the foreman drops on me and says that 
beans will run up a crooked stick as well 4s a 
straight one. If I trim out the crooked st cks, 

Jackie (who is tying up the bundles) 
complains bitterly at my novice work 
and says that those blankers who 
cuts out the ruddy sticks ought to 
have to tie the bundles, and he 
believes in selling only such sticks as 
he’d have in his own garden, and not 
those blankety crooked things. | 
confide in Tony, who proves 
philosophic : “‘ No, you can never suit 
‘em both—not at this job or any 
other.”” ‘‘What do you do,” ask I, 
“when you have one like this?’”— 
and I hold up a crooked stick. ‘‘Do 
you leave it—and get ticked off for 
wasting a stick, or put it in, and be 
damned by Jackie ?”” Tony grinned 
and took the stick without speaking : 
he struck it in two with his bill and 
chucked one half one way, and one 
the other. So . . . that was howto 
keep the peace. Our beansticks of 
18 ft. run 12 to the bundle and are 
piled round the big beech in the 
corner of the timber-yard. The nor- 
mal size run 20 to a bundle: both 
kinds are tied with birch bonds and 
cost 2s. a bundle. 


February 11. In the van to 
Westleigh (six miles distant) to finish 
putting up wire-netting against the 
rabbits which damaged young 
spruce planted there before Christmas. 
Saw no rabbits and only one hare. 
Some welcome watercress in a stream, and 
primroses out on the banks, as in the wood at 
home. 

February 15. Wet day. Rinding larch and 
other conifer stakes, ready for the time when we 
pickle them. After three hours, Tony comes 
along and asks how I like the job: answer, not 
too bad, though dull, but it might be much 


IS 


worse. Tony volunteers: ‘I hates it. Rinding 
stakes all you can do is to think and think and 
keep on thinking.”’ 

February 16. Tying little faggots in Turn- 
pike Piece. They call them faggots, but they're 
very small, being in fact substantial fire-lig':ters, 
barely 3 ft. long. We use the dead stuff under 
larch—and some Douglas which is ..s! zhtly 
tougher to handle. Bonds of guelder ros«, one 
to a faggot, and I spoil more than I s! duld. 
The others tie at least two to my one. 

February 19. While we have our lur/h in 
the timber-yard, a little snow falls. Old Str: ‘ght, 
the retired keeper, looks in and begins to alk. 
“Snow! You should have been with us in 381. 
There was 18 ft. of snow where I was, 10 iles 
south of Oxford, and we had three day. and 
three nights without any food but a few eas 
fetched from the byre.’’ He said he was 13 10. 
Tony corroborated the snow with a tal: ‘old 
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by the ancient Carter in the Waggon and H 
two nights before. Carter, like Straight 
been a boy then, but he was travelling 
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BUNDLES OF BEANSTICKS, WHICH 
CAUSE CONTINUAL TROUBLE 


road teams between High Wycombe and 
London, and the two teamsters who formed the 
party had spent most of the three days and 
nights drunk. 

February 24. Frosty. Clearing out and 
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thinning a mixed plantation of ash, aspen and 
birch with far too much birch. Most of the stuff 
we cut out is rubbish but, as usual, we save 
clothes-props and beansticks. We are all re- 
buked for having failed to light a fire to warm 
our duckets before work: apparently the edge 
of well-tempered steel is liable to fly in frost. 
Later I notice that Jackie has a fire beside 
which he puts his birch bonds, before twisting. 
On enquiry am told it’s for practically the same 
reason—thaw out the frost which would other- 
wise make the bonds brittle. 


February 25. Extraordinary amount of 
spindle in the mixed plantation we are clearing. 
Nobody seems to know what bird carries the 
virulent seeds—from which I’m told the Japs 
make hair-oil. There appears to be no demand 
or use for the spindle, though much of it is 
beautifully straight. In the first year or two 
of the war much spindle was cut to make 
skewers (I have heard it called ‘‘skewer’’ on 
the Hampshire-Berkshire-Wiltshire borders), 
but now the meat ration is presumably too small 
to need skewering. And no one now wants 
spindles or knitting needles of wood. I recall 
that spindle was at one time (and may still be) 
under a cloud, as the winter host of both a bean 
aphis and a sugar-beet aphis. There’s also much 
blackthorn here—too much. Must get some 
hedging gloves to-morrow. 


February 28. Am mocked about my new 
and very stout hedging gloves, bought at a 
small saddler’s shop for 16s. 6d. and two 
coupons. Says the foreman: ‘I bet I’d get 
better gloves for the job for 11 bob. They saw 
you coming. I suppose you went in there 
dressed up like a dog’s dinner. Now, if I went, 
I’d go like I am now.” All very well, but 
Saturday afternoon is the one time in the week 
when I can get a bath and a change into clean 
clothes. 
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March 3. Helped lift out (with the crane) 
some big horse-chestnut butts. Dr. Somebody 
wants to rind them, for the sake of some drug 
resident (or believed to be resident) in the bark. 
The foreman does not know what drug and 
meets my enquiry with: ‘“‘Damme, Joe, our 
nipper is bad enough for -asking questions, 
but you’re worse!” A gypsy wants wood 
for making clothes-pegs: willow is normally 
used for this purpose. 


March 7. Dropped a day’s wages in order 
to work in Bodley and to attend Bird Club 
meeting. At Bodley I looked up “ducket”’ in 
the Dialect Dictionary and found it an Oxford- 
shire and Berkshire word for billhook, and that 
there is an expression ‘‘raining duckets and 
hatchets’’ comparable with ‘‘cats and dogs.”’ 
At the Bird Club heard of a new Government 
inquisition—are rooks increasing? The Edward 
Grey Institute of Field Ornithology has a hand 
in this. Rooks build up to the first week in 
April, so from then to the opening of the leaves 
is the time to make any count of nests. Chief 
business of the meeting is an address on the 
ecology of animal communities by Charles 
Elton. Much of interest here: in particular, 
examples of the effects of rabbits, badgers and 
black-headed gulls on the flora of certain areas; 
of the recently reported presence of pied fly- 
catchers in the Forest of Dean, where they were 
formerly unknown; and of the increase of the 
white admiral butterfly, which depends upon 
honeysuckle, which is particularly common in 
oak woods. What bird or birds carry the honey- 
suckle seeds (it seems not to flower or seed itself 
in the middle of the woods) was not known. It 
was frankly admitted that we were all of us, 
experts and sciolists alike, ignorant of many 
important relationships and of what should be 
done to protect or encourage certain forms of 
wild life. iG W. 


WAXWINGS COME TO TOWN 


[The waxwing, which owes its name to the bright 
ved wax-like tips of its secondaries, is a native of 
the forest belt of northern Europe, whence it comes 
to Britain as a winter visitor, usually in but small 
numbers, though occasionally in force. The last 
good year for waxwings was 1936-37. In the last 
season the invasion was a strong one and the visi- 
tors weve veported from many parts of the country. 
—Ep.] 


- EVER heard of them,” said the 
bus-driver. But others had. At 
the junction of six main roads, 
opposite a bus-stop, was the centre 

of a pilgrimage. The waxwings had come, 
perhaps originally from Archangel, and 
were preening themselves, there in the trees, 
regardless of the traffic and the many inquisi- 
tive eyes. 


They looked almost drab, like so many 
Sparrows, in the shadow of the bushes. But 
when they flew across the road, and perched 
swaying in the hawthorn twigs, with their crest 
blown by the wind like an untidy quiff of hair, 
the clear frosty sun showed them in their real 
colours, Their breast was a pale creamy brown 
wit!. a faint rosiness about it, and the feathers 
had « sheen on them as though they had been 
wax -d. This darkened to a rich chestnut under 
the '.il, and to a deeper brown round the head 
and .eck, with a touch of russet at the base of 
the rest. In vivid contrast to this cinnamon 
bac round, a shield of black was splashed 
acto the throat, and from the beak to the base 
oft crest was pencilled a charcoal-black line, 
aln a groove, from’ which the beady eye 
sho: brightly, as it caught the sun. Across 
the rk flight feathers were lines of yellow, 
and —ubs of red and white, looking as though 
they cad been put on with thick oil-paint. 


1en pulling berries off the ends of twigs, 
they ould hover like large humming-birds, 
disp. ing their smoky-grey back, and the 
yello.. edging of their outspread tail-feathers. 


By H. WAKEFIELD 


More usually, however, they seemed lazy, and, 
unwilling to move their feet, would twist and 
stretch their necks in all directions to get the 
berries. 

When together, they would give short, 
high-pitched trills, like a distant electiic bell. 
This assumed a louder, more urgent note as 
they prepared to take 
flight. One bird, which 
was feeding alone, was 
making a thin feeble 
piping, that could only 
just be heard, even 
from a few feet away. 
Occasionally they made 
a loud raucous chuckle 
when taking flight, but 
their wings were never 
heard to rattle even 
from close quarters, let 
alone from 30 yds., as 
‘has been claimed. 


They continually 
made short flights to 
drink from a small pond 
set in a rock garden; 
in fact it is the presence 
of water that decides 
where they shall feed 
and rest. When this 
pond was frozen over, 
they were found nearly 
half a mile away by a 
small stream, and later 
by a lake. Frequently, 
as the food grew scarce, 
they became less toler- 
ant, and, exasperated 
by the attention paid 
to them, would make 
off to other feeding- 
grounds. 


Then, in flight, they 
seemed heavily - built 
birds, with their wings 


set far back, and, rising and falling like a finch, 
planed for short periods with half-shut wings. 
And as the shrill flighting call was drowned by 
the traffic, people stood by the road and watched 
the waxwings dwindling into the distance, 


hoping that this was not the beginning of the 
long homeward journey that was bound to come. 





‘H. B. Marshall 
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FILKINS, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


A MODERNISED VILLAGE = By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


A Village Centre, with bowling-green, doctor’s surgery, 

hot and cold baths, a playground and swimming-pool, 

given by Sir Stafford and Lady Cripps, are among the 

amenities that have regenerated this small Cotswold 
village. 


ILKINS, on the wolds between Burford and 

Lechlade, is not one of the famous old Cots- 

wold villages; its claim to attention is 

practical, of to-day, as an illustration of 
contemporary village planning. Nor is it a new 
village. But with the help of Sir Stafford and Lady 
Cripps, who made their home there in 1920, 
Filkins has been changed from a rather backward 
place into a 20th-century country community 
deserving of careful study. 





one: 


Historically, Filkins can trace habitation of its 
site back to prehistoric times. When the swimming- 
pool was being dug the sites of circular pit dwell- 
ings were found, and in 1857 a considerable burial 
ground of Saxon date was discovered, the objects 
unearthed suggesting a Romano-British settlement. 
The name, Saxon in origin, has been spelt 
Filching (1174), Filechinge (1269); it may derive 
from a “file” of men, but Ekwall suggests “the 
dwelling of Filica’s people.” In the Middle Ages 
it was part of the manor of Broadwell, held by 
the Abbot of Cirencester, and till 1850, when 
it became a separate parish, had no church. In 
general disposition it corresponds to the compact 
plan of a “champion” manor, surrounded, 
till the enclosures, by its-open fields, “the 
houses uniformlie builded together with 
streets and lanes’ as William Harrison 
described champion townships in the six- 
teenth century. 

A secondary industry in Filkins is still 


1—THE OLD GATEWAY TO FILKINS = HALL 


with, for instance, those of Burford and 
Taynton on the Windrush. However, the 
village made full use of its stone, every house 
and the barns too being built of it, and great 
slabs known as planks employed for fencing 
the crofts in the street (Fig. 2). It was used 


the right to flail their corn in the Bridal § pa 

Barn. (F 
Filkins Hall, the manor house, adjoining § a) 

the eastern edge of the village, was built in 

the early seventeenth century, and was the § {e| 

home of a branch of the family of Edward § {, 





the quarrying of its golden stone. The quar- 


to build the Bridal Barn, as it is called 


Colston, the famous Bristol merchant. It was 


g0 
ries appear to have been worked inter- (Fig. 10). The curious name of this noble burnt in 1876, and for many years stood a §f at 
mittently from early times, whenever stone late 16th- or early 17th-century building ruined shell. Early in the present century § ot 
was wanted locally. But the distance from a __ points to its having been used for the wedding it was re-built on the old lines by the late § ay 


river, which made the manor a poor one in 
the Middle Ages, since it therefore had little 
hay, afforded no means of transport, and so 
prevented the Filkins quarries competing 


2.—OLD COTTAGES WITH FLAGSTONE OR 


feasts, or bride-ale, of villagers: to its being, 
in fact, the oldest community centre of the 
hamlet in default of a church. This is borne 
out by records of the villagers having had 


yer 


“ PLANK” FENCES. 





THEY STAND 


Col. B. la Sales La Terriére, a great recondi- 
tioner of old houses, who also began the 
restoration of Burford Priory, and is now 
the home of Sir William Goodenough. There 
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OPPOSITE THE VILLAGE CE IRE 
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3.—GOODFELLOWS. THE HOME OF SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 


is an attractive view of the house between a 
pair of old gate-piers giving on to a side road 
(Fig. 1), and a picturesque Georgian stable 
range overlooking the garden. 

On the other side the village Good- 


fellows was originally a manor-farm dating 
from the sixteenth century, and with deeds 
going back to 1615. It consisted of two blocks 
at right angles; one forming the stable, the 
other the living-part, containing a fireplace 
and doorway of circa 1600. It has been sur- 
mised that it was used as a hunting lodge 


4.—A CORNER 


for Wychwood Forest, but such well wrought 
stonework would be quite consistent with 
the dwelling of a substantial yeoman at that 
date. The same mason’s mark was found on 
some of the stones as on contemporary work 
at Burford Priory. Additions altering the 
plan to a T were made for Sir Stafford Cripps 
by Mr. Morley Horder, with stone and slates 
dug from an adjoining field. The mason was 
Mr. George Swinford of Filkins, whose fine 
craftsmanship was to find yet wider scope as 
work was extended to the village. Meanwhile, 


OF OLD FILKINS 


a very charming garden was formed at 
Goodfellows, now perforce neglected; the 
house itself being used by the Land Army. 
The foundation for the regeneration of 
Filkins may be said to have been laid by the 
late Mrs. Carter with a bequest for building 
an Institute “for the men of Filkins.”’ But 
no similar measures had been taken for the 
women and children. It became evident that 
the greatest need was for an up-to-date 
consulting room for the doctor, who regularly 
visited Filkins as a centre for the surrounding 
villages and hamlets. Hitherto, his 
surgery had been the thatched 
cottage adjoining the village lock- 
up seen in the middle of Fig. 11. 
This led to the building of the 
Village Centre (Figs. 5 and 8), 
which provides a properly equipped 
consulting room and hot and cold 
baths. Above is a flat for the 
caretaker, in the roof the tanks 
and water-softening apparatus for 
supplying water to neighbouring 
cottages. The lower building on the 
right was designed as a dressing- 
room for the swimming-pool lying 
beyond the Centre in the illustra- 
tion. On its other side (Fig. 5) the 
village laid a _ bowling - green, 
which has become highly popular 
with the older inhabitants. 

The swimming- pool, under- 
taken at the same time (Fig. 7) was 
an even greater boon to the chil- 
dren. On the wolds there is no 
river handy for young children, and 
this pool is in request for parties 
from all the neighbourhood. It is 
found by the Filkins village council, 
which administers it, that the 
receipts suffice to set off the running 
expenses of the pool. 

The adjoining children’s play- 
ground was a later addition, given 
in memory of the wedding of Mr. 
John Cripps in 1936; his and his 
wife’s initials are carved on the 
central masonry of the shelter 
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(Right) 5.—THE VILLAGE CENTRE 
BUILDING AND THE BOWLING- 
GREEN 
5 


which, in fact, is built round the top of the 
well sunk for supplying the pool and the 
village. 

The question of water supply had arisen 
first in connection with four cottages designed 
by Mr. Morley Horder shortly after the 
restoration of Goodfellows but before the 
building of the Centre. Subsequently, shortly 
before the war, the Witney Council proposed 
to build 12 cottages on land belonging to 
Sir Stafford Cripps, in red brick. The land 
was provided at the price offered, but, in 
order to preserve the character of the village, 
Sir Stafford applied to the Council to be 
allowed to undertake the contract himself, 
to the same plan but using Filkins stone, for 
the price of the lowest tender for the brick 
cottages. The landowner built the cottages 
in stone, his architect being Mr. Stanley 
Roth, receiving the price of brick. The cost 
worked out higher, of course, but it is regarded 
as offset by the very low cost of upkeep, and 
the virtual absence of external paintwork 
requiring renewal. All these cottages were 





6.—THE NEW 





COUNTRY 


CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND 
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connected with the water supply from the 
Centre. 

All the cottages are designed in a con- 
temporary version of the Cotswold style. The 
latter 12, seen in Fig. 9, have stone mullicned 
windows, and a central chimney-stack for 
heat conservation. Their dominating feature 
is the beautiful roofs of local slates, swept to 
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8.—THE SURGERY ENTRANCE TO THE VILLAGE CENTRE. The building also 
accommodates hot and cold baths, a caretaker’s flat, and the village water-supply tanks 














a gable in front of each pair of cot ages, 
which, in the case of the Council house. , are 
grouped in fours. It will be seen i: the 
illustration how snugly those in the »ack- 
ground nestle under the trees on the (ood- 
fellows land beyond them. 


The foreman builder throughout was 


Mr. Swinford, who has splendidly vindicated 





10. 
7.—THE SWIMMING-POOL ATTACHED TO THE CENTRE 
the traditional skill of the Cotswold mason. ftion 
Mr. Stanley Roth has shown that he finds in frem: 
Cotswold architecture a medium as congenial have 
to him as the stone of his native South Africa. 
It is an unusual, and welcome, circumstance - 
to meet with an architect from one of the is 
Dominions working happily in the heart olf) 


England. It is also good to know that Mr. 
Roth is now recovering from serious wounds 
sustained on active service in the Middle 
East. 


that 
their 





In adjusting and modernising old !:ouses fthar 
in the village, much iron-work and other § Cle 
relics cropped up, which in many cases .t was 
felt should be preserved. This originat-d the § 
idea of a museum. The various dur ps 0 ye 
old material in the village were ex; ored; “ W 
coins, flint instruments, and “bygones ” from f° 
the village and district were asse~ bled, fal 
including a Romano-British brooch The fPY 
collection is strong in local tokens—  ppée! xk 
currency issued in the Middle Ages anc. .ater, Fs 
against payment on demand in coin ‘¢ the wee 
realm—and in horseshoes of various late" 
and other examples of local wroug! -1r0! 
(Fig. 12). These were placed in a tted - 
cottage, and subsequently expanded +o @'™%é 
second one which had been the di tors 


surgery. 
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obviously not suffice for such varied under- 
takings. 

But co-operation between adjacent 
and associated communities, or where the 
subscribers are not limited to agricultural 
workers, could in many cases enable one or 
more of the services introduced at Filkins to 
be undertaken for a group of villages if not 
for an individual village. A health centre, a 
swimming-pool, a playing-field, or a bath- 
house, would confer upon the living a benefit 
that surely none whom they commemorated 
would grudge; and in each case an inscribed 
stone, or a symbol in the church, would 
afford a spiritual memorial. The issues to be 
reconciled in such a matter are, broadly, the 
spiritual commemoration of the dead, and 
the furthering of the spiritual and physical 
strength of the living. Surely the medium 
of reconciliation lies, as the Filkins inscrip- 
tion so wisely expresses it, in strength to 
preserve beauty; in healthy life derived from 


joying in, and adding to, the beauties of the 
9. HOUSES ERECTED BY SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS IN THE COTSWOLD land that our kith and kin have died in 


MANNER FOR WITNEY R.D.C. guarding. 








10.—THE BRIDAL (“ BRIDE-ALE”) BARN. (Right) 11—COTTAGES AND LOCK-UP, FORMERLY THE SURGERY, NOW 
THE MUSEUM 


_ On the Centre is the following inscrip- 
tion, expressing the spirit to which these 
remarkable developments in a small village 
have given such practical effect : 


_ This building has been erected by craftsmen 
of the Cotswolds to commemorate the labour of 
their countless fellow-workers which has enriched 
‘he beauties of our countryside, in the earnest hope 
that the people of the Cotswolds will be_stronger in 
their determination to preserve that beauty. 


S. & I. Cripps. 





Charle Johnstone Stanley Roth George Swinford 
Cler': of Works Architect Foreman 


“ow that, without wishfully anticipating 
‘vent’, it becomes likely that the question 
f wey memorials will sooner or later arise, 
the e ample of what can be done for the 
Bealt and happiness of a village, afforded 
y F <ins, and similarly by Cornwell in 
Ixfor hire, calls for consideration. In these 
ases, - is true, the means have been forth- 
omir “rom a single source. A war-memorial 
und, a the case of most villages, will 


Righ’ 12—IN THE FILKINS MUSEUM 
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DORE’S BARN, SHOWING THE NEW STOCK-YARD 


On the right is the inspection pen; on the left a small pumping station 


THE SITE OF DORE’S FARM 


This was the view from the barn before the alterations shown above 















ONLY THE STUMPS LEFT. This is the type of coppice-hedge that we have cleared 
away in several places. They waste valuable space, interfere with cultivation and 
harbour vermin. The stumps are now being uprooted 
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PROGRESS AT 
GOODINGS 


the Country LIFE estate in th 

Lambourn Valley, Berkshire, are ‘\l] oj 

interest. For instance, Parsonage Farp 
overlooks the village of East Garston. There 
is no West Garston. Why then East Ga: ston; 
What is it east of? Nothing in particular The 
explanation is that the name is a corrv tion. 
From the windows of Parsonage you can s ¢, op 
the other side of the valley, rising abo.» the 
thatched roofs of the village, a dome-shap: | hill 
A thousand years ago this hill was kno vn a 
Easgar’s Tun, or Easgar’s Hill, Easgar © ving 
been a local chieftain. We commemorai him 
to-day when we speak of East Garston. 

The large-scale Ordnance map is — acked 
with such names, gleaming like stars in th dark 
vault of history. Some are as old as | asgar, 
Most, perhaps, go back no more than a c atury 
or two, when sheep made money in these parts, 
and every fold of the hills had its small h ding 
Goodings itself, as has been explained (n an 
earlier article, was one of these small farm, and 
Gooding was the man who farmed it. Kii:aber’s 
Farm, just outside our boundary, is another, 
Fairchild’s Barn and Burgess’s Copse, Peake’s 
Border and May’s Copse, Clapper Border, Potter's 
Barn and Munday’s Copse, all tell of other small 
yeomen who thus modestly bequeathed their 
names to posterity. But who gave Cymbalcroft 
Close its name? What story could Alms Copse 
tell? Who Thought of Bushyleaze, Coneyclose 
and Goldhill ? 

* * * 

The day-to-day work of the farm leaves 
little time for such speculations, but they crop up 
unexpectedly now and again and add a little spice 
to the ordinary routine. The other day, for 
example, we were faced with the problem oj 
making a stock-yard for isolation purposes, well 
away from the main herd at Parsonage. We 
decided to attach it to Dore’s Barn, an old wood 
and thatch structure on brick foundations half a 
mile below Goodings, where we have a few acres 
of pasture on the slope of the hill. The nam 
appears three times on the map, attached to the 
barn, a Border and a Copse, but who Dore was 
has long since been forgotten. Our first thought 
was to floor the yard with a mixture of earth and 
concrete, but on probing the turf we found s 
much old brick underneath it that we abandoned 
the idea. The bricks, it soon became clear, wert 
all that remained of Dore’s forgotten farmstead. 
On the firm foundation they offer we shall 
spread straw, and later on we shall reinforce 
the wired stockade with baled straw. In one 
corner of the yard we have built a pen for 
tuberculin-testing, dressing for warble fly, or any 
other individual treatment the cows need. 

* * * 

When we bought Goodings ten months ago we 
took over with it a commercial herd of 17 cows. 
As they were non-attested they were all disposed 
of, and to-day our stock position is as follows: | 
bull, 26 cows in milk, 7 heifers in calf, 4 heifers 
over one year (one produced by artificial insemina- 
tion), 11 heifers under one year including calves. 
All these animals except 6 are either pedigree 0 
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grading-up. The 6 exceptions are recently a quired 
attested commercial cows, all in calf, which we 
hope will later on be accepted as foundatio: cows. 
Our Shorthorn herd therefore is now 49 strong. 
Recently we had our first tuberculin tes:. One 
cow failed; she was at once isolated and later 
removed from the farm. 
* * * 

While the effects of the dry sprig art 
causing anxiety in some parts of the count. * they 
enabled us to get well ahead with the s son 
work. We finished threshing on March 2 and 
were glad to see the machine leave the ‘arm, 
as we had been hard pressed to kee both 
threshing and corn-sowing going at th same 
time. _ 

The list of yields from all our fie - 
now be completed. The first rick to be t! eshe 
came from 10 acres of wheat and barley ixed 


The wheat, Red Standard, was s0\ 
October 25, 1942. During the winter the 
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a neighbouring copse caused much damage, 
n the spring the War Agricultural Com- 
: gave us permission to sow barley across 
heat to fill up the gaps. On April 15 we 
i two bushels of Sprat Archer barley, but 
mount was insufficient. However, we 
xed to get six sacks per acre from the field. 
- from five acres of Victor, a white wheat, 
1ext. The crop looked well and we thought 
iight be our best field. About a fortnight 
it was due to ripen, however, it developed 
all, and the yield was no better than a 
under eight sacks to the acre. 


he next rick came from a field of Square- 
; Master, a red wheat. This threshed out 
4 sacks to the acre—a good sample. 
ier white wheat, Wilhelmina, also suffered 
lake-all, but yielded 8% sacks to the acre. 
ast rick consisted of Little Joss, a red 
, which gave us 10% sacks per acre of 
plump grain. All these fields of wheat were 
) within a small radius of each other, and it 
‘resting to note that although they were 
d exactly alike in cultivation and manur- 
1e red wheat was more resistant to Take-all 
the white. The manure used at the time of 
g was \% cwt. of muriate of potash, 
-wt. of superphosphate, and \% cwt. of 
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sul’ sate of ammonia to the acre. 


The average wheat yield on the farm was 
91, sacks to the acre—good for Berkshire land; 
oat. gave us 10 sacks, and barley was best with 


111, sacks. Beans yielded 11 sacks and 
dredge 13 sacks. 
* * * 


Our spring sowing of oats, barley 
and flax was finished on March 22, with 
the land in perfect condition to receive 
the seed all the time. Surely this spring 
must have created a record for favourable 
conditions for all land work : it certainly 
has in our part of the country. We 
followed on by sowing grass seeds with a 
disc corn drill, in the hope that the seed 
would be put well down to the moisture. 
Some of the grass seeds were sown across 
the autumn-sown wheat with the disc 
drill, and it may be noted that the discs 
did no damage to the growing plants. 
Finally we completed a fortnight or so ago 
all harrowing and rolling of winter corn. 

Our supply of home-grown feeding- 
stuffs has held out well. Owing to the 
mild winter no damage was done to the 
kale by frost, and our acreage was 
sufficient to meet our needs up to the 
middle of March. We then switched over 
to swedes, but for a day or two the cattle 
missed the fresh green succulence of the 
kale. We have been fortunate in having 
enough hay for all our needs, and it has 
not been necessary to feed any straw. 
Altogether the cows, young stock 













































































BREAKING-DOWN THE STRAW 


A home-made device that kills two birds with one stone 





THE OLD PIG-PENS AT PARSONAGE 


Now removed to make way for more modern buildings 


(excluding our recent additions) and 
horses consumed about 28 tons of seeds 
hay. We still have two ricks left—one 
of lucerne and the other of old pasture 
hay. If these can be kept until next 
winter they will no doubt prove very 
useful, as we shall not be able to make 
as much this year as last. 

The cows have come through the 
winter very well, and on the whole 
have not milked badly. From our two 
dozen milkers (20 up to February 17) 
we have been able to send 35 gallons 
a day to the depot, besides keeping some 
back for the calves. 

* * * 

Like everybody else, we cannot do 
much in the way of new building, but 
we are doing what we can to prepare 
the way for extensions at Parsonage. 
Twenty old wooden pig-pens with con- 
crete foundations have been cleared away 
and the foundations broken up for 
road-making material. A clump of un- 
sightly alders and a few unhealthy 
larches have been uprooted, and we are 
now hard at work grubbing up the 
stumps of hedges which have been 
removed in various parts of the estate. 
WILD PRINCE, THE GOODINGS PEDIGREE BULL One or two correspondents; by the 

way, have sent us reproachful letters 

about} these hedges and about the trees 
we took away from the golf course and orchard, 
mentioned in an earlier article. They need not 
be alarmed. We shall do nothing to destroy the 
essential amenities of Goodings. The con- 
demned trees were of no use either to man or 
beast; on the contrary they interfered with the 
efficient working of the farm, many of them 
were either dead or dying, and the rest har- 
boured rabbits and other vermin. And there 
are acres upon acres of woodland near at hand 


for birds to nest in. 
* * * 





Agricultural readers may be interested in 
the accompanying illustration of a home-made 
gadget we have adopted at Parsonage to help 
to break down some of our surplus straw. The 
washings from the cowshed are pumped through 
a series of ordinary iron water pipes with flexible 
joints. Holes are drilled in the pipes at intervals 
in such a way that they can be stopped by 
wooden pegs. At the end of the main pipe is a 
T-piece supported on two wooden crutches. 
By moving these crutches or removing certain 
pegs the liquid can be directed to any part of 
the straw heap, and it helps materially in the 
rotting process. We are thus making good use 
of a manure which while it is too diluted to be 
worth carting is too good to waste, and at the 
same time the pump saves the labour of empty- 
ing the tank. 
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A POCKET OF RURAL ENGLAND 


T has been sagaciously said that the first 
step to real friendship between Englishmen 
and Americans is the recognition by both 
parties that they begin as ‘‘foreigners’’ to 

each other, in spite of the substantial identity 
of their languages. If we start with the con- 
trary assumption we may find, among other 
things, that the Anglo-American language is 
itself a stumbling-block as well as a bond. 
The doughboy in the call-box who hangs up his 
receiver on being told by the exchange that he 
is ‘‘through”’ will be impressed, when the 
mistake is explained to him, by what to him 
is a perverse and outlandish way of talking; 
and Englishmen have been known to take a 
similar view of certain American locutions, 
Neither of us demands pure English or pure 
American speech from a Frenchman in our 
midst, but we do tend, somewhat ingenuously, 
to expect our own kind of English from each 
other, At first, therefore, we may find ourselves 
at variance; but if we have the patience to go 
a little deeper there are some very pleasant 
surprises in store for us. 


There was once a man who, wandering in 
fancy over a strange continent, suddenly found 
himself at home, living among English country- 
folk of a bygone century. I was that man, and 
my passport to this paradise of rural gossips 
was a small paper-bound volume published in 
New York by the Cornell University Press and 
distributed here by Humphrey Milford (Oxford 
University Press), price 2s. 6d.: Lore of an 
Adirondack County by Edith E. Cutting. Miss 
Cutting’s great-grandmother and great-grand- 
father on her father’s side came from England 
in sailing-ships and met for the first time in 
Montreal. Soon after being married, she tells 
us, they drifted down to Albany, where for a 
while they had a market garden, and where in 
due time their first children were born; but 
they finally settled in a little log house in the 
hills, Four of their numerous children are still 
alive: John aged 80, Clarence aged 78, George 
92, and Charles (the author’s grandfather) 85. 
Charles still manages a farm in Westport, and 
“all the uncles, my grandfather and my own 
father have worked in the lumber-woods, and 
they are all living on farms now.’’ From this 
family with its long memories, and from friends 
and neighbours in Essex County, Miss Cutting 
has collected a fascinating treasury of songs, 
stories and sayings. 


Where is one to begin among such riches? 
Miss Cutting, with charming understatement, 
describes the Adirondacks as ‘‘a section of New 
York State that has been favourable to the 
preservation of folklore.’’ Her book abundantly 
justifies this modest claim. ‘‘With a common 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS; LAKE PLACID AND ITS ISLANDS. THE PEAK OF THE WHITEFACE MOUNTAIN 


By GERALD BULLETT 


background in England and America for life in 
a small community,’’ she says, ‘‘we have kept 
alive many old tales, songs, sayings, and super- 
stitions, which have always had a sort of 
fascination for us even though, when quoting 
some belief, we often qualify it with the remark, 
‘Of course I don’t believe that sort of thing.’”’ 
What soon strikes any English reader is that 
her Essex County is almost as English in its 
folklore as in its name. ‘‘ Rain before seven, 
clear before eleven,’’ say the old people of Essex 
County. ‘‘What can’t be cured must be 
endured’”’ is another proverb they share with 
us. If we entertain an unfounded belief or 
pursue a false theory we are said to be “‘ barking 
up the wrong tree’’ or to have “‘got the wrong 
sow by the ear,’’ These are English enough, 
but needless to say they have many crisp 
sayings unknown to us. They say of a clumsy 
person that he is handy as a hog with a fiddle, 
and of an erratic worker (or a person not always 
sober) that he is steady by jerks. Here as well 
as there, anyone who carries too big a load is 
said to be carrying a lazy man’s load, the idea 
being that he is too lazy to make a second trip. 
We are at home too with ‘If the shoe (or coat) 
fits, put it on’’; and I hope I shan’t provoke an 
international incident if I say that our version 
of this saying is perhaps a trifle neater: ‘‘If 
the cap fits, wear it.’’ Again, Essex County 
and our own Essex are at one in saying, when 
there are feathery flakes of snow in the air: 
“The old lady is picking her geese,’’ Except 
that we say “plucking.” 


Rather more than half the book is given 
to ballads and songs. Many of these are indigen- 
ous; but others are variant (and possibly older) 
versions of such famous ballads as Lord Lovel 
and Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor, and special- 
ists in folklore will have the time of their lives 
disputing about them. The home-made songs, 
which for the most part celebrate some episode 
in local history, are engagingly simple, artless, 
and direct. Their authors wasted no words, had 
no affectations, and were not in the least afraid 
of anti-climax. Here is an admirable way to 
begin a story: 

One Monday morning 

In 1885, 

I thought myself quite lucky 
To find myself alive. 


Love and jealousy and sudden death are, 
as always, the recurring themes of these folk- 
songs. Joe Bowers tells a sad tale of woman’s 
perfidy. 

I courted there a girl; 

Her name was Sally Black. 

I asked her if she’d have me; 
She said it was a fact. 


INOS AG i ii coat 
a wit se i 


IS IN THE EXTREME FOREGROUND 


That was a good crisp answer to a proposal of 
marriage, Sally evidently knew her own mind, 
and from that point things moved quickly, 


She said to me, ‘‘ Joe Bowers, 

You are the man to win.’’ 

She gave the kiss to seal the bargain, 
And she threw a dozen in. 


So far, nothing could be more idyllic. “hat 
throwing ‘‘a dozen in’’ makes one feel tha Joe 
had made a very sound choice. But she dic not 
leave it at that. 


She said to me, “‘ Joe Bowers, 
Before we hitch for life, 

You ought to have a little home 
To keep your little wife.’’ 


Joe took the hint and went off to Calif: rnia 
to make his fortune. He ‘‘worked both late 
and early, through sunshine, rain, and sniw”; 
and then had a letter from his brother tc say 
that Sally had married a red-headed bu: cher 
and given birth to a red-headed baby. 


There are many good stories that are told 

and re-told, generation after generation, by the 
lumberjacks. Here is one of them about a ‘ight 
in camp: 
Will and Steve went at it like wildcats one day, 
Finally Steve got the worst of it and started to yell 
‘“’Nough! I’ve had enough!’ but Will didn’t let 
up a bit. When the men saw that he wasn’t going 
to quit, one of them yelled out: ‘‘Can’t you hear 
that fellow say he’s had enough? Why don’t you 
stop?” 

“I can hear him,’’ answered Will, ‘‘ but he’s 
such a liar you can’t believe him.” 

So he hit him again. 


It is possible that 1944 will provide us with a 
parallel to that situation. 


I hope I have quoted enough to give some 
idea of the cosy, racy, and heart-warming 
quality of this book from America. Much of 
that quality is contributed by Miss Cutting’s 
own unobtrusive narrative and running com- 
mentary. She must have richly enjoyed collect- 
ing these things, in person, from her relatives 
and aged neighbours; and she evidently enjoys 
sharing them with us. But she very wisely does 
not cry up her wares, or moralise about them, 
or build up a theory about them : she is content 
to let them speak for themselves. Her quest for 
lumbering songs took her to see Mr. Arthur 
Wrisley, of Lewis. He said he had forgotten 
them all, but finally consented to tell her one 
about Blue Mountain Lake, and then did so 
‘with never a hesitation between lines,’’ When 
Miss Cutting asked whether she might print 
the song, ‘‘Sure,’’ he replied, ‘I’ve had it as 
long as I want it.”’ 
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MEDICINAL HERBS 


By LADY MEADE-FETHERSTONHAUGH 


URING the last few years country- 
women have become more and more 
interested in the collection of medicinal 
herbs which are required by the 

try of Supply for medicinal and scientific 
uses. Last year over 2,000 tons of them were 
colle ted, and it is hoped to increase the harvest 
con: lerably this year. 

‘he urgent need for medicinal herbs is well 
kno since our imported stocks were cut off, 
and 1¢ shortage has been made good to a great 
ext’ t by herb depots in this country which 
hav organised harvesting and drying of some 
of t @ more essential plants that are common 
in t 2 hedgerows and woods, on the commons 
and iowns of our countryside. 

‘rom foxglove, digitalis purpurea, a well- 
kno ncardiac stimulant is obtained. The leaves 
hav to be dried in a fairly high temperature, 
and mn some villages the bakers’ ovens have 
pro. d very suitable for drying the leaves by 
arra gement. It is always advisable to harvest 
the caves and transport them without delay 
to te oven, or drying depot. Foxglove seeds 
are .lso required, and when the flower spikes 
are ceding, the seed, which is very small, can 
be best collected in a pillow-case or paper bag, 


Min 


and the seed can be shaken into it after the 
stalk is bent. 

Belladonna—atropa—better known = as 
deadly nightshade, is regarded by the Ministry 


as one of the most important medicinal herbs, 
and it is much required, It isa handsome plant, 
and grows on the Sussex Downs in fairly large 
quantities. Two years ago a plant of belladonna, 
growing in beech-leaf mould, was found to 
measure 10 ft. high, and the circumference was 
18 ft. Between 2 and 3 tons (wet weight) are 
harvested annually at Uppark, Sussex, and in 
the surrounding country, and the alkaloid 
content in its natural state seems to compare 
well with the imported belladonna which is not 
now available. In the interests of conserving 
the supply available in this country, the root 


is not to be harvested as in former 
times, but the ‘‘whole herb”’ har- 
vested, that is to say the tops, leaves 
and stalk cut to within 6 ins. of the 
ground, 


Allinformation which may lead 
to increasing the harvesting of bella- 
donna is needed. Scarcely any 
operation on the eye can safely be 
performed without the aid of this 
valuable drug, and the uses of 
atropine are too well known to be 
enlarged upon. Belladonna is also 
used to allay inflammation and 
lessen pain. 


In addition to the great variety 
of medicinal herbs, there are the 
culinary herbs, which Parkinson 
rightly describes as integral parts of 
a kitchen garden, but which are now 
chiefly found in the hedgerows. 
Spearmint and watermint, marigold 
and sage, costmary and tansy, 
tarragon and thyme—their names 
fall into place like long forgotten 
friends. These dry easily by sun- 
heat, but the process calls for 
attention; or in a large brown- 
paper bag on a hot-water tank, 
which calls for less attention. But, 
either dried or fresh, they are au 
improvement to our food and 
constitutions. 


Irish moss for making agar-agar 
is used in vital scientific work, and the ordinary 
stinging nettle is so much needed that the 
undaunted herb harvester is encouraged to play 
a self-sacrificing part and procure as much as 
possible, 

Five hundred tons of rose hips were gathered 
last year, and they were made into 21% million 
6-0z. bottles of rose hip syrup for children and 
invalids. It is hoped to collect more than that 


RETURNING TO GOLF - 


N 1937 Mr. Henry Longhurst, now Captain 
and M.P., wrote a book called Golf (Dent, 
7s. 6d.), in the Modern Sports Library. A 
capital book it was, if I may respectfully 
say so, combining instruction with amusement 
in the right proportions. Now seven years later 
when a third impression has been called for, 
the author has added a chapter, Returning 
to Golf, of which I have borrowed the title for 
this article. A great many people are probably 
looking forward to returning to the game in a 
future still uncertain but, as they trust, not too 
far distant, and they may at once furbish up 
old knowledge from the original chapters of the 
book and derive hope from the new one. Captain 
Longhurst’s message to them is one of good 
cheer, since it is to the effect that beginning 
again is not half so painful a process as might 
be imagined and that the returning golfer will 
fare much better than he has expected. To be 
sure, Captain Longhurst is a good player and 
matiy people are bad ones. Likewise he learnt 
the -ame as a boy and many only did so at an 
age ss lissom and less apt to imitation. Still 
I tl uk that his message holds good for all, at 
leas’ in some degree. Golf is like swimming or 
bic: ling; we may grow very rusty but we do 
not ‘together forget. 
he author, in the course of his service in 
the my, has had probably much the same 
exp ence as many of his readers, whether 
they ave been serving or not; namely that of 
Spe. in which he has scarcely thought about 


the ne so that it has appeared a strange and 
alice: >astime, alternating with rather briefer 
ha f occasional and not too serious play. 


ften been pointed out that a man com- 
Plet: » out of practice will surprise himself by 
his d play at first, only to suffer a dis- 
°? ing relapse. The author seems in this 


? 


respect to have run true to form. After a long 
absence from the game he borrowed a scratch 
set of clubs at Blackpool and promptly holed 
nine holes, of which the par was 36, in a care- 
free and coruscating 34. The game appeared 
very easy. He had no previous knowledge of 
his clubs to remind him of their tendency to 
misbehave, nor of the various holes to suggest 
to him that calamitous golfing history has a 
way of repeating itself. The next part of the 
story may be guessed. Fired with a new 
enthusiasm he sent for his own clubs, which 
were full of memories, and had great difficulty 
in holing the same nine holes in 41 or so. 


After another non-golfing interlude much 
the same thing befell him at Lytham—brilliancy 
with borrowed clubs and a disappointment on 
sending for his own. And also at Aberdovey, 
near to which enchanting spot he was landed 
by the sometimes kindly exigencies of war. 
Naturally I am particularly interested in his 
experiences there both because I have known 
the course so well and so long and because I 
met him there, with a white band round his 
cap, and watched him play. Aberdovey is, as 
he says, “the real thing”’ and it made “‘trying”’ 
worth while in place of careless rapture. The 
result was in some respects not a happy one— 
I shall come back to his particular affliction 
in a minute—and again he was swept away by 
the tide of war to golfless regions. Finally he 
was washed up by that tide at Grim’s Dyke, 
and there he settled down to more or less 
regular evening rounds and to a process of 
“golfing readjustment”’ which he appears to 
regard with modest and I have no doubt well 
justified complacency. 


Now I am coming back to the disease 
which, so he says, struck him down at Aber- 
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FOXGLOVE, DIGITALIS PURPUREA, FROM 
WHICH A WELL-KNOWN CARDIAC STIMULANT 
IS OBTAINED 


this year. There is something infinitely satis- 
factory in giving even a fraction of time to 
gather from familiar country places a contri- 
bution towards the recovery of the wounded, 
and an essential need to the health and 
well-being of people in this and other countries 
during this fateful year when everyone may 
help to increase the stocks of essential medicinal 
supplies. 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


dovey, and that with painful interest in that 
I have so often suffered from it myself. In my 
case indeed it is almost chronic. I can claim 
to be an authority on the symptoms if not, 
alas! on the remedy. The disease is generally 
known as putting paralysis or, more shortly, 
sometimes the jitters. Since I have not myself 
played on a course for a long while and have 
only practised putting on a lawn I cannot say 
whether I am seriously afflicted at the moment. 
On the lawn, the terror has gone but it may 
overwhelm me when I step once more on to a 
real putting green in the mildest of mild games. 
However, as Mr. Yellowplush observed, ‘this 
is eggatism, which I aboar.’’ Let me return to 
Captain Longhurst’s attack. He describes some 
of the symptoms with so ghastly a verisimili- 
tude that I recognise a fellow-victim. “I 
suffered,’’ he says, ‘“‘agonies with this ridiculous, 
degrading ailment. It has this in common with 
golf’s most humiliating stroke, the socket, that 
you stand there knowing perfectly well that 
you are going to do it, yet powerless to prevent 
it. For weeks even in practice putts, which is 
surely the last stage of demoralisation, I 
‘blacked out’ just before the moment of 
impact. The ball might have been filled with 
explosive.’’ The poor victim is, as he points 
out, ““hypnotised’’ by the ball and his hands 
and his knees ‘‘turn to water.’’ But enough of 
this, if only because I may re-infect myself. 
Let us rather see how this particular sufferer 
cured himself. 

He did various wise things, one of them 
being to consult a friend who knew his game well 
and could tell the difference between how he 
used to look when he putted properly and how 
he looked in a bad attack. The friend dis- 
covered something about ‘‘scooping with the 
right hand”’ which did a little good, but that 
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which did more was the knocking into the hole 
of dozens of little putts of about 12 ins. long. 
Confidence began to return a little ‘‘with the 
merry plip, plop of ball after ball bouncing 
round the bottom of the hole.”’ I may here 
interpolate to remark that it is always a good 
thing for one’s putting in a game to have to 
hole a short putt on the first green. It is no 
doubt pleasanter to be given it, but that 
“‘plip” or “‘plop”’ makes a more truly reassuring 
start. In a foursome it may happen that one 
does not get such a putt to hole for quite a long 
time and when it does come at last it is odious. 
After this plip-plopping treatment the patient, 
now partially restored, discovered that ‘‘slow 
down” is a very important rule in putting, and 
that it is remarkable ‘how smoothly and how 
far you can hit the ball by moving the putter 
quietly into and through the ball.’’ So it is; 
1 entirely agree; but to move the club quietly 
and without a jerk is almost impossible to one 
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who is seriously diseased, and to tell him to 
do it is rather like telling him to go in and win. 
However, Captain Longhurst did cure himself 
and I am very glad of it. Otherwise perhaps 
poor guiltless Aberdovey might have acquired 
a black mark in his memory. 

He has come to various other interesting 
conclusions as the result of his ‘“‘come-back,”’ 
and I will take the liberty of setting down one 
or two of them. One is briefly that the player 
should not think too much of what he wants to 
accomplish but think only of making the stroke 
in the proper way; to have in his mind ‘‘a con- 
ception of reducing a golf stroke to a question 
of going through the motions” and leaving it 
at that. This again is advice easier to give than 
to follow, but it is no doubt very sound for all 
that; once the ball has sped no agonised steer- 
ings with club or shoulder or sometimes even 
with the leg can affect its destiny. Another 
point which he emphasises is a very old one 
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but none the worse for that, namely the import- 
ance of body turn. The returning golfer, not as 
yet too ambitious as regards length and trying 
to steer the ball a humble distance down the 
fairway, is particularly likely to forget this 
essential, which, as Captain Longhurst says, 
cannot be attained by many people “without 
a certain amount of effort.’’ He quotes an 
illuminating remark of that admirable coach, 
Fred Robson: ‘You're getting in your cwn 
way !’’ and doubtless we cannot get out of sur 
own way as we should, unless we are reso’ ite 
to turn our bodies as much as they will a! ow 
us. And with that I must stop. I | ive 
enjoyed reading this chapter very much nd 
I hope I have strength of mind enough ot 
to get my mind too full of alluring thec ‘ies 
in consequence. On the contrary when 1 | >xt 
visit my field I propose as far as poss dle 
to forget all about them and have a pr ad 
agreeably blank. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE RURAL 
WORKER’S COTTAGE 


IR,—May I as a landowner and 

farmer be allowed to make these 
remarks as to the result of the com- 
petition instituted by the Northamp- 
tonshire Women’s Institute, respecting 
rural workers’ cottages? 

In your issue of April 7, although 
the elevations were definite enough, 
the plans as photographed were so 
small they were difficult to make out; 
the definitions as to walling, conserv- 
ing of heat, staircases and passages 
so as to allow the movement of fur- 
niture and coffins are plain enough, 
but otherwise the plans show little 
to go by. There seems to be a pre- 
judice against single-storey cottages, 
but, although a pair would take a 
rather larger superficial area, a good 
deal of room would be saved by no 
staircases and no bedroom floor pas- 
sages, and therefore carpenter’s work 
and materials. 

I was fortunate enough to see 
the suggestions of the Scottish 
Women’s Institute and this body 
constituted the whole of Scotland, 
and the ladies in it were evidently 
connected with agriculture. With 
few exceptions they were all for 
single-storey cottages with no parlour 
but good-sized living-room, three good 
bedrooms, a roomy scullery wash- 
house (where all the messy work can 
be done), a store-room and a bath- 
room, and especially a drying closet; 
also outside but connected to the house 
a good fuel shed and a w.c. or e.c. 
There should also be a handy shed for 
bicycles and tools—also they laid 
stress on the rooms’ good presses, 
i.e. cupboards—a suitable kitchen 
range in the living-room, fire-places in 
two or all the bedrooms, and a set-pot 
or small range in the scullery. 

To my mind such would be a 
comfortable cottage as the bedrooms 
then would be well shaped and a fair 
size, and a drying closet is very neces- 
sary for a farm man who spends most 
of his time out of doors and may often 
wish to dry his clothes at a place 
more convenient than his one fire. 

Should you think the above worth 
inserting in your Correspondence 
columns perhaps some reader might 
care to make his comments.—E. H. 
CouraGE, Kirkby Fleetham, Bedale, 
Yorkshire. 

[Since the %-in to a foot scale 
plans submitted for the competition 
measure from 18 to 30 ins. square in 
the originals, reduction is inevitable 
in reproduction, and the alteration in 
scale cannot be indicated. Many of 
the plans, moreover, were not very 
legibly lettered or with a view to their 
reduction. Since we have received 
various enquiries arising from these 
plans, we take the opportunity of 
suggesting that readers requiring 
information should write to the archi- 
tects concerned c/o The Secretary, 
Northamptonshire W.I., 33, Marefair, 
Northampton.—Eb.] 


SHEEP FOR THE NEW 
FOREST 


S1r,—A propos the note by Major 
Jarvis on the New Forest in your 
issue of April 14, may I disclaim the 
words and the implication of the 
phrase as to the superimposed immi- 
grant middle-class who ‘‘have been 
a blot on the scenery and a bar to 
progress’? To hint, very timidly, 
that there could be too much of evena 
good thing is a very different proposi- 
tion. To come from the general to 
the particular, ‘‘Jarvey Bey’’ could 
be a blot on no landscape from Sinai’s 
torrid mountain to Ringwood’s misty 
plain. Like Winston Churchill he has 
a penchant for strange headgear. I 
adore the ‘“‘tarboosh”’ in which he 
conducts his inspections of his garden, 
but he shall not fashion from any 
words of mine an unfitting cap for his 
respected head ! 

His suggestion of Transjordan 
sheep for the Forest is stimulating. 
My own experience of the sheep of 
the Sudan and the Middle East 
concurs in their almost incredible 
efficiency as browsers able to convert 
dry and woody pabulum into meat. 

Acclimatisation, however, is a 
complex and unpredictable problem, 
involving more than winter tempera- 
tures. Moisture conditions and para- 
sites, internal and external, visible 
and microscopic, also matter. The 
sheep has in each environment its 
different assemblage of such. I once 
tried (but retired disgusted and 
defeated !) to go all over a normally 
vigorous and healthy Sudan sheep 
with a fine comb, at the request of a 
parasitologist who desired that such 
a collection of ticks, mites and 


etceteras be sent him, pickled in 
alcohol. 

Habituated and resistant to its 
native menagerie of pests, the breed 
would almost certainly lack the 
immunity or resistance to those of 
this country, acquired by our native 
breeds after centuries of survival of 
the fittest here. 

There is the further risk of im- 
porting with them some exotic pest 
or plague to which our sheep lack their 
acquired resistance. 

It appears wiser therefore to look 
to some native mountain breed, more 
or less habituated to environment in 
this wider sense. The photograph of 
the Shetland sheep in your issue of 
March 3 gave one to think. 

As Major Jarvis says, we have 
thousands of acres of heath and scrub 
in Britain; therefore it could be inter- 
esting and profitable if the browsing 
ability of the Levantine sheep could 
be transferred by skilful cross-breeding 
on to some native breed to produce a 
strain capable of thriving on such 
areas. 

The risks involved, however 
make it an experiment for the expert, 
under the closest scientific and veterin- 
ary supervision rather than for any 
light-hearted or haphazard shots in 
the dark.—F. FE. KENCHINGTON, 
Chelmsford, Essex. 


TWO FAITHS, ONE SAINT 


S1r,—There can be few instances of 
such close association between faiths, 
Christian and Moslem, as in the 
church and mosque of St. George at 
Lydda (the ancient Ludd), near Jaffa. 
Here Arab and Christian have united 
to honour the chivalry of the early 





TOMB AND MOSQUE TO THE 
AT LYDDA 
See letter: Two Faiths One Saint 


HONOUR OF ST. GEORGE 


martyr tortured to death in 3)3, 
whose tomb is the nucleus of the 
buildings, which stand on the s'‘‘e of 
an earlier church built by Crus:ders. 
St. George was recognised as Engiand’s 
patron saint in the thirteenth cen‘ury; 
we share him with Portugai and 
Aragon.—E. F. Swain, Birmingham. 


CHAMELEONS BRED IN 
ENGLAND 
From Sir Geoffrey de Havilland. 


Srir,—In a recent issue of Country 
LIFE Mr. W. S. Pitt suggests that his 
pigmy chameleons were born before 
mine, and this may well be so. I am 
fairly certain the Fischeri females 
which I brought from Kenya were not 
impregnated when they arrived here, 
as they were only half to three- 
quarters grown. The male was fully 
grown. About six months after bring- 
ing them home the females had grown 


. considerably, and on three occasions 


actual mating was witnessed. There- 
fore I concluded that the young were 
truly bred in England. This was in 
the summer of 1938. 

In appearance Mr. Pitt’s pigmy 
chameleons are very similar to my 
Fischeri, as shown by the photo- 
graphs, but the pigmy is considerably 
smaller and is, I understand, a differ- 
ent species.—G. DE HAVILLAND, Hayr- 
penden, Hertfordshire. 


CHAIR WITH HIGH, 
NARROW BACK 


$1r,—I have just seen a similar chair 
to the one illustrated in Collectors’ 
Questions, April 14, but it has a 
rounded top and is more ornate in 
design. It is a specimen of craftsman- 
ship of a very high order and, one 
would think, hardly meant for a child’s 
high chair. 

The owner informs me that her 
mother used it, when friends were 
dining at her house, so that she com- 
manded a good view of the table and 
could, without appearing to notice, 
see if anyone required attention 
T. G. Scott, Manchester. 


FLOATING ISLANDS 
S1r,—While digesting my lunch, | was 
looking through some copics of 
Country Lire and happened ©. Mr. 
Edward Richardson’s letter on the 
Lake of the Floating Island :— the 
Snowdon district. ; 

My experience of ‘‘floating 
islands’’ is confined to a 
(artificial) loch on the late Lord 
Faringdon’s estate near Glen Al: .ond. 
It is not more than a triangle, 
400 yds. each side, but it supp ‘Ss 4 
curious weed which grows ext: ely 
thickly, floating on the surface and 
which can become detached fro the 
bottom. I have walked or wade out 
30 yds. from the shore, som: -mées 
knee deep in water, but still sup; 
by the tangled mass of we. ‘—@ 
dangerous proceeding, I imagine 
if one dropped through it mig © be 
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impossible to come up again to the 


ce. 
These ‘‘islands,’’ when detached 


‘from the bottom, float around, and 


wil. a strong wind the whole geo- 
ray hy of the loch seems to change. 
So. times there will be two or three 


bi nds in the centre, growing quite 
hi. out of the water, and sufficiently 
su antial to land on. Half an hour 
la they are part and parcel of the 


le 1 shore. 
iis small loch used to produce 


re large trout—2-3 Ib. being fairly 
ce n, and I have always imagined 
tl axed fat on the grubs carried 
by floating islands. 


have sometimes thrown a small 

al into an island measuring 

1 square, and towed it by row- 
b ) another part of the loch! 

you can imagine, CoUNTRY 

L ; a continual source of enjoy- 

n here. The club—for British 

of ; of all Services—has been 

fi ning since this last summer, 

al n glad to say is flourishing.— 


G LE STEEL (Major, R.A.), British 
Se Club, New Hampshire Avenue, 
u gton, D.C. 

QOWERING CURRANT 
S our correspondent in reference 
t ng flower decoration (April 14) 
as flowering currant, vibes san- 


gl when forced always comes 
wh Yes, 


it does.—D. M. BELL- 
IR\ ; White Hill, Lockerbie, 
Sc na. 
THE FIRST DRY DOCK? 
Sir, —I once saw it stated the Glasson 
Doct, near Lancaster, constructed in 
1787, was the first dry dock to be 
built in this country. I am wondering 
if this is correct, or if readers have any 
definite information on the subject.— 


R. KKAWLINSON, Rock Bank, Whaley 
Bridge, neay Stockport, Cheshire. 


OLD MILLSTONES ON 
THE MOORS 
Sik,—Referring to a picture and an 
enquiry in one of your recent issues, 
with regard to the old millstones on 
the moors, near Sheffield, my friend 
Mr. G. H. B. Ward, the veteran 
Clarion Rambler, gives me the follow- 
ing information, which I have pleasure 

Mm passing on to you: 
“These millstones under Derby- 


she Edges were famous 500 years 
ago, and the primitive quarrying at 
the edge face and below it on the rock- 


strewn slopes where millstones, gate- 
posts, etc., were made from the huge 
blocks which have disappeared (save 


in odd cases), was a very active 
business. Millstones were taken from 
Stanage Edge, in the direction of 
Sheffield, and beyond, along that 
wrongly called Roman road paved for 


the drays which conveyed them in 
the late seventeenth or early eigh- 
teenth centuries. Millstones were 
quarried on Rivelin Edge in the seven- 
teenth century, and there is a case 
reported in the Baslow Court Rolls, 
of somewhere about the year 1490, 
against a man who, contrary to rule, 


took millstones across Baslow Bridge. 
The man was fined. The millstones 
lying about the slopes are worked 
stor that in some way were defec- 
tive ind were left on the ground. 
Roushly speaking, I should say that 


Our 


cal millstone working ceased 
abov 


40 or 50 years ago, and the 


a ifte Quarry and Millstone Edge 
Jui were about the last to be 
Wor for this purpose.’’—HENRY 
Ki Councillor), 3, Meadow Bank 
: Nether Edge, Sheffield, York- 


A | STINGUISHED SHEEP 
SIE 


T his attractive note on 
ar 





Sussex, Mr. Norman Wymer 


reler the early colonising work of 


the 


i ity family. I, too, have a 
oo to this family, details of 
hic u may desire to have. 

“a ‘ain A. J. Griffiths (after- 
se Rear-Admiral) when com- 


9 a frigate fell in with the 
ci With the lifeless body of 
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A FINE ALABASTER PANEL FROM A HEREFORDSHIRE 
TOMB 


See letter: They Remembered Their Servants 


Nelson on board, and another line- 
of-battle ship whose captain gave him 
a sheep, supplies being short. Then in 
the Victory Captain Hardy gave him 
a sheep belonging to Nelson’s private 
stock. When the first had been killed 
and eaten Griffiths was persuaded not 





preserve it alive. The loyal Mr. Henty 
sent a cart to fetch it from Po-ts 
mouth and a crowd assembled to see 
the sheep land. It lived for 16 years 
on Mr. Henty’s farm.—A. J. WATER- 
FIELD, 60, Beaumont Road, Worthing, 


‘ Sussex. 





GLASSON DOCK, NEAR LANCASTER, CONSTRUCTED 
IN 1787 
See letter: The First Dry Dock? 


to have the other killed. The ship’s 
butcher said: ‘‘ The crew will be very 
much obliged if you will not ‘ll 
Nelson’s sheep, which we call Lord 
Nelson.’’ The crew cheered at their 
succees; they made a great pet of 
the animal, and on arrival at Ports- 
mouth Captain Griffiths wrote to 
Mr. Henty of Tarring offering him the 
sheep, with a proviso that he should 





A LOVELY FUNGUS 


Sir,-—Many people have noticed the 
resemblance between plant life in its 
various stages and art forms with 
which we are familiar in modern life. 
Thus the young fern shoots remind 
one of wrought-iron work and the 
microscope reveals shapes very much 
akin to those used in the paintings of 


THE ORIGIN OF,THE BALLET SKIRT? 
See letter: "A Lovely Fungus 
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some recent artists. Here surely is the 
origin of the classical ballet skirt, a 
fungus called flaccid leather gills, 
often found on dead beech and ash 
stumps.—GEOFFREY ASHBURNER, 10, 
Keere Stveet, Lewes, Sussex. 


THEY REMEMBERED 
THEIR SERVANTS 


S1r,—In Ross Church, Herefordshire, 
is the beautiful alabaster tomb of 
William Rudhall and his wife Anne. 

He was Attorney-General and his 
effigy shows him dressed in his legal 
robes with his flat, pancake-like cap. 

There are many fine carvings 
round the sides of the tomb, one 
showing St. Anne teaching the Blessed 
Virgin to read. Another scene shows 
the family kneeling as rapt witnesses 
of the Incarnation. The Blessed 
Virgin is kneeling before a faldstool 
on which rests an open book. She is 
holding one end of a scroll, the other 
end of which is held by the Angel 
Gabriel. Between them is a vase from 
which springs the lily of purity, and 
above we see the Babe announced by 
Gabriel descending to the Madonna 
from the clouds, guided by the Dove 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The presence of St. Zita, who was 
the patron saint of all housemaids, on 
the side of the tomb, is evidence that 
William and his wife remembered 
their servants in their prayers. 
ALICE Evans, Cardiff. 


BIRD-TABLE 
HAPPENINGS 


Str,— I have recently received 
from a correspondent in Devon this 
account of happenings at her bird- 
table which is, I think, enchanting 
and may interest your bird-loving 
readers. 

‘‘Your crochet bag for your birds 
much intrigues me—don’t the tits 
pull the bacon rind through the holes ? 
[ do put a little food on our bird-table, 
but I’m afraid I’m too selfish to be 
satisfied with such an impersonal 
feeder. Every day after tea I call 
them and they come flocking to me 
like a flutter of blue forget-me-nots— 
four feeding out of my hand at once 
and a dozen hovering waiting their 
turn. Some cling half upside down 
on my coat, their little pansy faces 
quite close to mine. I love the feel 
of their tiny spidery feet. My regular 
visitors are about a dozen blue tits, 
a special darling little coal-tit that 
hovers round my head like a humming- 
bird whenever I am in the garden, 
one pair of great tits, and of course 
robins. Our particular robin has to be 
kept out of the house, as I don’t want 
the trouble of cleaning up after him, 
but it is sweet to have him so at home 
in a room and mighty curious as to 
the way we live. We hold long con- 
versations, he answering in his secret 
voice without opening his bill. The 
marsh tit has never been on my hand 
yet, though he wanders about my feet 
for crumbs from the rich man’s table, 
as do a pair of blackbirds and a pair 
of hedge-sparrows and a couple of 
chaffinches. We have no thrushes up 
here; it is too high up except for 
visitors." — V. H. FRIEDLAENDER, 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


ACOUSTIC JARS 
S1r,—In recent issues in your Corres- 
pondence columns suggestions, refer- 
ring to the possible origin of the jars 
found in the walls of some old buildings, 
have been advanced by your corre- 
spondents. In the restoration of 
ancient churches we have, occasion- 
ally, found carved stones bearing 
pagan devices, defaced, embedded, 
upside-down, within the thickness of 
the walls. It has, evidently, been 
assumed that such defacement and 
burial would neutralise any magical 
influence that these stones may once 
have possessed. What safer place 
could one have found for the imprison- 
ment of a malignant idol or “‘an evil 
thing”’ than beneath the dead weight 
of the sacred fabric of Holy Church’ 

This statement leads one to say 
that’ the jars referred to by your 
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correspondents were, perhaps, at one 
time deemed to be visible receptacles 
for the exorcised spirits of demons, 
witches and wandering hobgoblins. 
If you cast out a devil you must find 
him a new Mome—a prison; fasten 
him up in a bottle! build him into 
the massive walls of a church belfry ! 

control him! encase him beneath a 
monk’s stall in an abbey choir! Are 
not these jars just simply like the 
swine of the Gadarenes—visible recep- 
tacles for invisible influences of evil? 
Timid souls in a dark age would expect 
the exorcist to provide some prison 
for an expelled devilkin—and jars 
would be less expensive than swine— 


(sees os i 


A bss “i ’ 


at 


THE CENTRAL PILLAR AT 
HANNINGTON CHURCH 


Church with Two Naves 


See letter: 


and more compact.—JOSEPH PEARCE, 
Liverpool. 

Sir,—There cannot be much doubt 
as to the purpose of so-called acoustic 


jars. The use of jars for increasing the 
acoustic properties of theatres in 


accordance with Greek practice is 
dealt with by Vitruvius in Chapter v, 
Book v, of his De Architectura Libri 
Decem. 

There is an interesting and infor- 
mative discussion on the subject in 
Byways in British Archeology by 
Mr. Walter Johnson, in which many 
places are mentioned where acoustic 
jars have been found and literary 
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references are given.—A. H. BELL 
(Colonel), The Old Vicarage, Cuckfield, 
Sussex. 


A RETORT TO JOHN 
BRIGHT 

From the Right Hon. Samuel 
Cunningham 

S1r,—John Bright, when speaking in 
the House of Commons on Febru- 
ary 23, 1855, against England joining 
in the Crimean War, used the illustra- 
tion: “The angel of death has been 
abroad throughout the land; you may 
almost hear the beating of his wings.’’ 

I understand that Bright, when 
referring to this illustration, admitted 
that he had never got 
such a retort as he did 
when someone asked 
him how many had been 
killed in the accident 
which had taken place 
in a factory. 

I wonder could any 
reader of COUNTRY LIFE 
give me particulars of 
this retort and the 
circumstances in which 
it was made ?—S. 


CUNNINGHAM, Fernhill, 

Belfast. 

CHURCH WITH 
TWO NAVES 


S1r,—There is a very 
unusual feature in the 
Northamptonshire 
church at Hannington. 
The tall central pillar 
bisects the nave, thus 
giving the church two 
naves, a feature which is 
perhaps unique.—J. 
DENTON ROBINSON, 
Darlington, Durham. 


BIRDS AS 
OMENS 
Str,—I was very inter- 
ested in Major Jarvis’s 
remarks in A Country- 
man’s Notes on March 31, 
about the visitation of 
strange birds as an omen of death. 

An ordinary wood-pigeon was 
always an omen of death in my family. 
Either it would land on the window 
sill and not go for some minutes, 
or—on two occasions—it dropped dead 
on the front doorstep. On each of 
these occasions I heard of a relation’s 
death within 48 hours. 

During the last war, a pigeon 
came to my window. I opened it and 
held the bird in my hand for some 


minutes, thinking it might be a 
carrier. I could find no message, so 


tried to put it outside, but it would 
not go, and sat tightly on my hand. 
During the same day I 
heard my husband had 
been killed at Estaires, 
January 22, 1918. Since 
that I have not seen 
another. I firmly believe 
certain birds visit certain 
people, as an omen.— 
C., Hereford. 


A RELIC OF 
JOHN PEEL 


Sr1r,—Preserved in an 
old Surrey coaching inn, 
The Lion in Guildford 
High Street, was the 
original horn used by the 
famous huntsman John 
Peel. It was sold by 
his son in Cockermouth 
Auction Market on June 
7, 1886. This brass horn 
is surprisingy small and 
light. The photograph 
also shows a declaration 
of authenticity given by 
the junior Peel to John 
Rigg, the purchaser. It 
has since passed into the 
possession of William 


McCulloch, Princess 

Road, Regent’s Park, 

JOHN PEEL’S HUNTING HORN London.—D. K., 
See letter: A Relic of John Peel Somerset. 
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DATE IN SHEEP’S 
KNUCKLE- BONES 
Stir.—Mr. Vowles is 
misinformed when he 
says that the pebbled 
floor at Carhampton is 
the only local example 
possessing a date. 

The floor of the 
porch of Old Cleeve 
Church is another 
example, and the date 
(1614) is 24 years earlier 
than that illustrated in 
Country LiFe recently. 
—F. V. Dawkins (The 
Rev.) Cottons, Osbaston, 
Monmouth. 


TURNPIKE 
PUMPS 


S1r,—What may at first 
be thought a village 
pump is to be seen by 
the roadside of the 
London-Southampton 
road at Hartley Wint- 
ney, Hampshire ; but it 
is a relic of road travel 
150 years ago. Coaches 
caused such terrible 
clouds of dust on the 
pre-macadamised _ sur- A 
faces that the turnpike 
trusts were obliged by 

law to erect a series of 
wayside pumps, and to water their 
length of the highway each day.— 
F. R. Winstone, Brisiol. 


STARLINGS AND 
YSTUMLLYN 


Sir,—Recently correspondents have 
described the roosting of starlings in 
the reeds at Llyn Maelog. 

Reeds in another part of North 
Wales have for very many years served 
as a roosting-place for 
starlings—at the pools 
and marsh of Ystumllyn 
between Criccieth and 
Portmadoc. 

In the late autumn 
vast quantities of birds, 
in large and small par- 
ties, find their way to 
them at dusk, evidently 
along well - established 
routes, as Coliisions are 
still of nightly occur- 
rence with two telegraph 
wires set up three years 
ago across one of the 
many lines of traffic. 
The collisions seem very 
seldom to cause damage 
to the birds. 

Ystumllyn is now, 
alas! threatened with 
an attempt at drainage 
by the local catchment 
board, although it is 
hoped that it may be 
spared, as its preserva- 
tion as a nature reserve 
has been urged in a 
report on the Snowdon 
area submitted to the 
Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning. Itis 
not only regarded as an 
important breeding 
station of waterfowl, but 
has strong claims from 
the botanical viewpoint, 
in respect of both its 
ecological communities 
and its algology. Its 
potential value as a 
reserve is emphasised by 
the visit of a bittern 
last winter.—W. J. Hemp, Criccieth, 
North Wales. 


A 400-YEAR LEASE 


S1r,—Medizval house-owners had, 
with great justification, considerable 
faith in the longevity of their products. 
The house shown in my photograph 
is the subject of a lease of 400 years, 
as yet unexpired. 

The house stands in Friar Street, 
Worcester. It was built in 1485 as 
a hostel attached to a monastery of 
the Grey Friars. The monastery was 
suppressed in 1539 under Henry VIII 


AN OLD HOUSE IN 
LEASED FOR 400 YEARS 








PUMP ERECTED TO WATER ‘HE 
ROADS IN COACHING DAYS 


See letter: Turnpike Pumps 

and purchased by the Bailiffs and 
Citizens of Worcester who converted 
it into a gaol. The half-timbered 
hostel was, in 1602 when it was 
already 117 years old, let by the 
corporation on a lease of 400 years, 
so it will revert to the corporation in 
58 years’ time. It has the character- 
istic Tudor arrangement of two gables 
with the roof pitched back between 
them. There are barge-boards with 
scroll carving and Gothic bracket-caps 
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WORCESTER 


See letter: A 400-Year Lease 


and shafts under the gable er 's, a 
well as some to the ground : orey. 
There is inside a magnificer oak 


staircase leading to spacious : 0ms, 
but the whole structure Jooks firm 
and without immediate atten’ \n it 


seems doubtful if it will outl: * the 
terms of its lease. 


Owing to the exceptional rn. ‘ow 
ness of this old street I was able 
to secure a frontal view in my »to- 


graph but it will serve to give a ‘dea 
of the beautiful proportions c ‘his 
interesting old house.—R. A TIN 
Smitu, Barbourne, Worcester. 
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By Appointment to 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese WAorks of Art 








1795 A.D. 


Wine Ewer in shape of a bird. Ch’ien Lung Period 1736- 
Height 64 inches, including stand. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone : GROSVENOR 2265 


1944 739 





NEVER LOSE 
AN 


OPPORTUNITY TO 
SEE ANYTHING 
BEAUTIFUL. 
BEAUTY IS 

GOD'S 

HAND WRITING. 


Charles Kingsley. 


ONE OF A SET OF 
SUPERB ADAM MA- 
BOW 


ABLE FOR A MUSIC 
SALON. 





Temporary Address: 31 BRUTON STREET, W.| 
LONDON NEW YORK 
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5¢ 8, BRIDGE STREET, 
Ab sen 3090 ABERDEEN 
Al AT > & — -~ p Boge Ih iw 
‘andela| an i 
’ SAUCHIEHALL STREET, Condiontiche. I gs le = | 
jlas 0647 GLASGOW __ Matthew Boulton, of Birmingham, 1804- 
1805. Approximate weight of silver 145 
» address ; “ Antiques, Aberdeen” ozs. Price for the complete suite £275. 





JOHN BELL.f ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 
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important pair of Chi dale Mah 
Chairs, with “—. needlework coverings. 
£145 the pair. 


COTLAND 


CHARLES ANGELL 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


ALSO FOR 
SALE 


Large stock of 

Antique English 

Furniture, China, 
Pictures, etc. 


Enquiries invited. 


Moderate prices. 





A superb Genuine Antique Chippendale State Bed in 
Mahogany. The cornice, two bottom posts and three base 
boards are magnificently carved. The inside of the head- 
board and canopy is veneered with fine figured mahogany 
in a geometrical “sunray’’ design. The duck egg blue 
colour tasselled silk fringe around the canopy is all hand 
made. Complete with new box spring and top hair 
mattresses. In its original state and not french polished. 


Extreme sizes—Length 6ft. 6ins. Height 9ft. Width 5ft. lin. 
(Froma well knownWiltshire County Seat. Authentic history can be given) 


34, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


Phone: Bath 2762. Grams and Cables: Antiques, Bath. 








Established 1894. 
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HIS photograph 
gives an idea of 
what a “Milking Parlour’’ 
can be. Although this 
country has produced 
more milk, war condi- 
tions have prevented 
such installations. 




















This building attached tothe milking parlour is built specially 
for washing and cleaning the cows before they enter the parlour. 
In’ the meantime our 


Combine-Recorder is proving its value to farmers all over the country. 





COMBINE-RECORDER 


ALFA-LAVAL CO. LTD., Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex 


Phone: EALing 0116 (6 lines) 





THE WAY 
OF TODAY FOR 
THE CROPS OF TOMORROW 


TOMCROP 


is a Scientific Fertilizer and balanced 
Food for all stages of Tomato develop- 
ment. 


It tends to reduce infection of fungoid 
diseases. 


After planting, add | dessertspoonful 
of Tomcrop to each 10-inch pot of soil 
and mix thoroughly. 


When plants established and growing, 
give same dose every 10 days. 





For open-air T. » enrich top 
soil when planting with 2 ozs. Tom- 
crop to square yard, and repeat every 
10 days. 


TOMCROP 


LIQUID DERRIS TOMCROP 
TOBACCEX * VEGICROP 
WINTER & SPRING WASH SOLUTONE 
CLUB ROOT CONTROL GROWMORE 


i RODUGTS 


NORTHWICH 





CHESHIRE 
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1944 
FARMING NOTES 





AGRICULTURE AS} 





A BUSINESS 


7 that all sections of the 
agricultural community 
have come together to 
discuss farming policy 
under the auspices of the 

Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, there is a better hope of getting 
unanimity of opinion for presentation 
to the Government. The general 
public has probably been rather con- 
fused by the number of reports on 
agricultural policy which have been 
issued in the past two years. Some 
are better than others, but there is 
a good deal of common thought 
running through them. The theme 
which should be uppermost is surely 
the service which a vigorous agri- 
culture can render to the nation. 
Parliament and the electorate may 
have kindly feelings towards the 
countryside, but it is on business 
grounds that agriculture will stand or 
fall. For the past 70 years our chief 
energies in this country have been 
devoted to the expansion of urban 
industry, particularly for the export 
markets. After this war manufac- 
turers will be able to regain some of 
these markets, but with the develop- 
ment of secondary industries in 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa as well as Canada and the 
wiping out of our overseas investments 
to pay for the war, it seems improbable 
that we shall be able to export enough 
specialised manufactures to pay for 
anything like the quantity of food 
imported before the war. It seems 
just common sense and good business 
to arrange that the home agricultural 
industry shall continue to produce 
fully and be guaranteed the stability 
of markets which is essential to full 
and economical production. This is 
the service which the nation will re- 
quire, and the conference which the 
Royal Agricultural Society has called 
should be able to show the best means 
to attain this end. 


* * * 


IR GEORGE COURTHOPE,M.P., 
who is this year’s President of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, has had 
38 years in the House of Commons. 
He should know as well as anyone the 
prospects of getting an agreed agri- 
cultural policy settled now. I was 
glad to hear him express optimism at 
the conference. Certainly if all sec- 
tions of the agricultural industry 
cannot get together on a common line 
of policy there is little hope for the 
future of the industry. There will 
always be plenty of people in the City 
and among the ranks of economists 
ready to disparage British agriculture 
and point out that if we rely on our 
own farming to feed ourselves the 
standard of living in this country 
must be very low. But why should 
food production always be a depressed 
industry? With the employment of 
machinery and the full use of fertilisers 
coupled with all-round technica] skill 
there is no reason why agriculture 
should not be able to pay those em- 
ployed on the land a good wage and 
into the bargain provide steady 
employment for a great many other 
people engaged in the manufacture 
and maintenance of machinery, the 
production of fertilisers and so on. 
The world will be in a mess for some 
years after this war, and during that 
period anyway we cannot afford. to 
do without a fully productive agri- 
culture in this country. 


** * 


N several small dairy farms this 
winter I have been struck by the 

good use which can be made of high- 
quality grass silage. Once the knack 
of making the right product has been 


learned, the farmer says that he would 
not be without it even if he coi .d get 
all the cake he wants for his cows 
It is certain that we shall non» of ys 
be able to get all the cake we vould 
like next winter, so the more good. 
quality grass silage that can b» made 
on dairy farms the better. It s the 
small farm which particularly 1eeds 
this. On the larger farm th: 2 are 


usually other fodder crops gro /n on 
the arable which, with hay, + ovide 
the basic ration for the cows. $n the 
small farm, heavily stockec with 
milking animals, there may ot be 
room for more than an acre or wo of 
kale, but if we get a good ¢ owing 
season there is always some © irplus 
grass which can be saved fo: silage 
later in the summer. Just nw the 
pastures are looking bare anc there 


does not seem much prosp ct of 
making May silage even though a 
top dressing of nitrogen may have 


been given. 
* * * 


HEAR talk about the value of 

silage made from kale. This seems 
to me wasting labour. Kale, at any 
rate the thousand-head variety, is a 
perfectly good green succulent crop 
right through most winters, and what 
is the point of making it into silage 
when it will stand to be cut fresh each 
day for the cows? Cutting kale by 
hand with a hook each day is a labori- 
ous business and Mr. Arthur Hosier 
with his inventive mind has adjusted 
a hay mower to do this job. This 
sounds a good idea and I have no 
doubt that Mr. Hosier makes it work 


satisfactorily. 
* * 


ANY of us are lacking storage 
space for the extra implements 
we have bought in these four years of 
war. On my own farm I could do with 
a good Dutch barn to allow everything 
to be kept under cover. As it is we 
have to poke seed drills, disc harrows 
and other implements into odd corners 
about the buildings or too often leave 
them out in the fields because there is 
nowhere convenient to put them under 
cover. Are there materials available 
to-day for the erection of Dutch barns 
and is the cost at all reasonable? 
Judging by the cost of erecting the 
3,000 agricultural cottages, which has 
worked out at at least double the 
pre-war sum, I do not fancy the idea 
of erecting buildings to-day. It may 
be that a concrete construction 1s 
more economical. I see that some of 
the machinery depots of the wat 
agricultural committees have imple- 
ment sheds with low walls of concrete 
blocks and a big circular roof of 
asbestos sheeting. I wonder how this 
works out for cost? Another device 
that I have seen in Sussex is an imple- 
ment shed made of bales of straw. 
The walls were built up about 10 ft. 
high and a rough thatched roof was 
put over. Inside were two binders. 


* * * 


T is getting near to shearii3 time 
and some of us are wonderi °g what 
price we shall get for our wl this 
year. It has always seemed t at ont 
of the easiest ways of encoura: .ng the 
breeding of more sheep wou! be 


put something substantial or to the 

price of wool. This would en 2urage 

the keeping of breeding flock: >n the 

lowlands and also do away \. “4 = 
on 


need for special sheep subsidie 
antial 





hills. The objection to a su 
rise in wool prices is, I am t 1, tht 
accumulation of world sup ° © 


wool which would make a high: wool 
price quite uneconomical. some 
clear encouragement for the flock: 


master is overdue. CINCINN: “US. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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iA YORKSHIRE VALE 
FOR SALE 


|LSDALE, near Helmsley, is 
one of the larger of the moor- 
land vales, extending south- 


. wards from the main axis of 
: the Clevedon Hills towards 
sim the of Pickering. From one end to 
de the r it is intersected by a fairly 
. goo. id, that connecting Helmsley 
ef and )kesley. In that respect it 
ef differ ‘rom other well-known vales, 
isin t they terminate abruptly in 
ref roug ony tracks. Relics of an old 
nie indi have left their mark on the 
ie cdg! the moorland, in the shape 
fof ti ejected material from the jet 
hie digs! 


RAS EAM OF MANY NAMES 

' stream which waters the 
T ale bears many names. The 
ef map© Yorkshire, prepared by Saxton 
repin th year 1577, gives the name as 
ref. Fessc 1 Fosse, and the latter was the 
of form opted by Speed (1610) a carto- 





apgrapl° of whom Sir Paul Hervey 
ve  wrot ‘His maps are more valuable 
than ''s History.”’ Early documents 
call the river the Seph, Sef or Ceph. 
But, vnatever its name, this small 


of § North: Country river flows into the Rye 
nsf above Shalken Bridge, in the midst 
iy Bof glorious country. Messrs. Jackson 
af Stops and Staff, acting in conjunction 
op with Messrs. Nicholas, have received 
at Minstructions to offer by auction, in 
gef June, at Helmsley, the entire dale. 
ch ® The total area is 12,325 acres, includ- 


by ing moors and 105 farms. Failing a 
ri- B satisfactory offer for the estate as a 
ier F whole, the agents will deal with it in 


ed § lots, five of which have been specially 
us apportioned so as to preserve the 
no# maximum sporting value. 


rk 
HISTORY OF THE ESTATE 
\UMMARISING the history of the 
Vale of Bilsdale, it may be noted 
8° B that the property now in the market 


oe formerly formed part of the Dun- 
ch combe Park Estate belonging to the 
ti Earl of Feversham, who sold the 


6B property some years ago. Until that 
We time the property had been sold only 
WS Bonce in 900 years. In the time of 
Henry I the lands were in the hands 
of Walter L’Especs, who established 
‘ Rievaulx Abbey, and Bilsdale was 
ble granted to Rievaulx by the founder. 

\t the time of the dissolution of the 
monasteries the three Bilsdales were 


ve 


ms 


a granted to the Earl of Rutland, whose 
nas UCcessor, dying in 1632, passed the 
he land by inheritance into the hands of 
fea George Villiers, Ist Duke of Bucking- 
7 ham. Che 2nd Duke forfeited it, 
{,purough fighting on the King’s side, 
ba and in 1650 the lands were granted 
a to the ( ommonwealth Commissioner, 
i. Sir Thomas Fairfax, and his heirs. 
wi The Duke, however, recovered the 


2 lands by marrying Sir Thomas’s 
pis PC2UShter seven years later, and, on 
oa his death in 1695, the estates were 


se: sold to Sir Charles Duncombe and 
a devolved on the Earls of Feversham. 
ft \other Yorkshire offer, to be by 


yas @oUCctivn at Skipton next month, is of 
rs, un oa Cotes and other farms, in 
the C: .ven district of the West-Riding. 
the p.acipal farm-house is said to bear 
the d.. » 1606, but it is mainly of about 
a thee: of the eighteenth century. 
hat 
this 
one 
the 
» to 
the 
rage 
the 





Bl .ERS BY INVITATION 
RE type of auction has just 
-n held, by Messrs. Fox and 
Sournemouth. The executors 
lefanwy C. Jones, daughter 
celebrated Nonconformist 
the Rev. D. J. D. Jones, 
‘o dispose of Gogarth, her 
in Cawdor Road, a modern 
at Meyrick Park golf links. 
approximately £3,000 were 
ceived, from three separate 
‘t was decided to invite the 
‘ties to.a private auction, 
resulted in a sale at £3,200. 
dehalf of executors, the firm 

























































































has sold Somerset House, Bath Road, 
a long leasehold at a ground rent of 
£40 a year, and of a rateable value of 
£292 a year, the lessee having power 
to use the property as a_boarding- 
house. It changed hands for £6,400. 

Bedfordshire County Council has 
acquired the Georgian house and 
4 acres near Luton, known as Leagrave 
Hall. The sale was effected by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, who have 
sold Nyn Manor Farm, over 100 acres, 
in what is now practically an outer- 
suburban district, at Northaw. 

Seventy acres in South Lincoln- 
shire, at Whaplode St. Catherine’s, 
have been sold to a Spalding purchaser 
for just over £100 an acre. 


RENT OF COTTAGES 


XCEPT cottages that the owners 
kK were able to let to townspeople, 
who fled from the risk of raids, ‘‘ the 
majority of such dwellings are let at 
from half a crown up to six shillings 
a week. These rents are entirely 
insufficient to defray the cost of 
upkeep. For cottages of a fairly good 
type, whether privately or publicly 
owned, the minimum rent should be 
not less than six shillings a week. 
Whatever the rent it should be 
exclusive of rates, and these should be 
paid by the tenants, no matter how 
small the sum may be.’’ Such are 
among the recommendations made by 
the Chartered Land Agents’ Society 
to Viscount Ridley’s Inter-depart- 
mental Committee on Rent Control. 
The Society bases its statement of 
rents on details collected from all 
parts of the country. It throws light 
on the rents obtained for what are 
called ‘‘small houses or week-end 
cottages where the question of amenity 
or charm enters into the argument,” 
in that it advises the total exemption 
from controlgif the gross value is 
£1 a week or over. Included in the 
list of owners who should be able to 
obtain possession of premises is the 
case of one who needs the property as 
his only place of abode. 

The Chartered Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, in a report to the same Com- 
mittee, mentions its fear that serious 
disputes may arise after the war 
regarding the right to recover pos- 
session of dwellings, and it recom- 
mends that an absolute right of 
recovery should be given to persons 
who have served in the Forces, or 
who have been compelled to leave 
their dwellings in compliance with 
evacuation or industrial employment 
orders. Rather than rent courts, the 
Institute suggests adjudication by a 
County Court Judge sitting with a 
technical assessor. It expresses doubt 
as to the feasibility of collecting rates 
from cottagers. Often the money 
would not be set aside by the cottager, 
and, in any event, the cost of collection 
would be enormous. 


COUNTRY CHANGES 


CCORDING to the latest avail- 
A able figures there are now over 
250,000 acres of aerodromes and 
associated works in this country, and 
much of the construction has been 
performed with incredible rapidity. 
Great expanses of concrete have in a 
few weeks or months altered the aspect 
of whole parishes. Another thing that 
has made a perceptible difference is 
the felling of timber. Whatever 
respect may be paid to amenity a cer- 
tain bareness is manifest in many 
places. If Londoners, influenced by 
the ubiquitous query: “Is your journey 
really necessary?’’ would see what a 
change can be wrought by the disap- 
pearance of a comparatively few 
mature trees, let them pay a visit to 
the fringe of Primrose Hill. They can 
then imagine what the same sort of 
clearance means on a larger scale in 
rural areas. ARBITER. 
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HE patient of today takes his medicine in tablet 
or capsule. Gone are the unpleasant draughts 
and decoctions with which his grandparents dosed his 
father and mother. This together with the fact that 
healing specifics have now a far wider range and efficacy, 
is largely the work of the organic chemist and those 
associated with him. From earliest times man has 
known that remedies for many of his ailments were to 
be found in the roots, bark, leaves and berries of trees 
and plants. The curative principles of these became the 
subject of study and experiment by the alchemist, being 
mixed with searches for the elixir of life, the philosopher’s 
stone, love-potions and poisons, much superstition and 
more quackery. Science recognised that these old herbal 
remedies were complicated mixtures in which small 
quantities of what mattered were swallowed together 
with large quantities of what did not! To the chemist 
fell the task first of purifying and dividing them into 
their constituents. Quinine (from cinchona_ bark), 
strychnine (from nux vomica seeds), morphine (from 
poppy capsules), cocaine (from coca leaves) and atropine 
(from deadly nightshade) are drugs isolated in pure 
form from plant sources. The chemist’s second task was 
to find out the exact nature of each drug, and then to 
make or synthesise them in the laboratory, modifying 
them and improving them in collaboration with the 
pharmacologist. His third task was to chart and 
develop the enormous field of new healing drugs opened 
up by organic chemical research. 
This is the great field in which he 
is working today. The organic 
chemist is today the armourer of 
the medical profession and through 
the pharmacist continues to provide 
our doctors with more and better 
weapons with which to fight disease. 
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Alternative non-fiction choice of the 
Book Society 


Sir Thomas 
BEECHAM 


A MINGLED CHIME 


GEORGE W. BISHOP : t 
autobiography which deals chiefly 
career in music.” 

This long-awaited autobiography will 
be eagerly read by those who have 
come under the spell of his magic baton 
and his unique personality 16/- 


“the fascinating 
with his 
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Lord 
GORELL 


WE GO A JOURNEY 


An important book on The Nature of 
God and the Christian Way of Life and 
will prove invaluable to every soul 
searching for truth and in need of 
consolation 6/- 


An important book on the Nature 
f God 


ae anthology vm is different 
The Desk-Drawer 
ANTHOLOGY) 


compiled by ALICE 
ROOSEVELT LONGWORTH 
and THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Sunday Times: “ This is one of the 
most remarkable anthologies ever pub- 
lished” Cavalcade : “ The collection 
will readily find a wide welcome on this 
side of the Atlantic ” 8/6 


A record of the Eighth Army in Africa 


Godfrey 
TALBOT 


SPEAKING from the DESERT 


This is more than a war correspondent’s 

log of a campaign, it is a distinguished 

observer’s account of his and the soldiers’ 

personal experiences in the desert 
16 illustrations 





Author of «« Little China ”’ 


Alan Houghton 
BRODRICK 


PARTS OF BARBARY 


North Africa is so much in the public 
eye at the present time that this enter- 
taining account will be welcomed A 
book for the intelligent reader which is 
extremely good entertainment as well 

15 beautiful illustrations 21/- 


Produced by the U.S. Office of War 
Information 


A Handbook of the 


United States 
of 
America 


A book written to promote a clearer 
understanding of America The Office 
of War Information has compiled this 
handbook in the hope that it will be of 
value to the British public Sydney 
Carroll : “ Politicians might do worse 
than memorise this work of reference 
from start to finish ” 10/6 


HUTCHINSON 
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NEW BOOKS 





1944 


A NOVEL ABOUT 
INDIA 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


RS. CHRISTINE 

WESTON, who has writ- 

ten a novel called Indigo 

(Collins, 10s. 6d.), was 

born in India, and so were both her 
parents. To have been born in a place, 
and possibly to have inherited the 
instincts of others born there too, does 
not necessarily qualify a person to 
write about it, else some millions of 
people would by now have given us 
London chapters as good as Dickens’s, 
and there is, indeed, .a sense in which 


of the story involves the whole com- 
plex problem of the relationship of 
Englishman and Indian in India. 
Hardyal’s father, and the father’s 
friend Selim, a Moslem of anti-British 
inclination; John Macbeth, Jacques’s 
school-friend who grows up to be an 
officer of the Indian Police; John’s 
cousin Bertie, to whom Jacques 
becomes engaged, only to find his 
mother’s possessive instinct thwarting 
him at every turn, disastrously at 
last; Ramdatta the money-lender—a 


—AAMAMAAAAAMAAAAAAAAAAAMMAMaws 
INDIGO. By Christine Weston 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
A MAN WITHOUT A MASK. By J. Bronowski 
(Secker and Warburg, 8s. 6d.) 
PAPA AAAUAAAAWMAUIAAIAIPAIAUAMWAAAI~”A 


familiarity with a scene dulls the 
eye that beholds it. Kipling’s brief 
acquaintance with Indian life is the 
obverse of this: it was as though 
every one of his moments provided a 
never-to-be-forgotten shock of im- 
passioned insight. 

But, granted the gift to give to 
others that which oneself has observed 
and understood, then a personal and 
traditional acquaintance with the 
scene may be expected to provide that 
depth and certainty of background 
which we do, in fact, find in Mrs. 
Weston’s novel. Knowing nothing of 
India at first hand, and speaking only 
out of the sense of conviction which a 
good piece of writing is able to impose 
upon the mind, I am prepared to say 
that you will go far to find a better 
presentation of the Indian scene, and 
of human life within it, than you have 
here. 

TOWN ON THE PLAINS 

The time covered is about the 
20 years before the outbreak of the 
last war. The European and Indian 
society of the town of Amritpore, on 
the plains, provides most of the 
characters, though others are fur- 
nished during visits to the hills. 
Madame St. Remy, a devout Catholic 
widow with a son Jacques and a 
daughter Gisele, is the owner of the 
indigo factory from which the book’s 
title comes. Jacques is but fourteen 
when we meet him, but already he is 
in thrall to Mrs. Lyttleton, the widow 
of a British general, living on a ram- 
shackle estate. Mrs. Lyttleton is 
already old. She is a woman of witty, 
sceptical and liberal instinct, the 
precise antithesis of Madame St. 
Remy, who does not move far without 
Father Sebastien, and who puts her 
daughter into a convent. How far 
Jacques’s father, Madame’s husband, 
had also been in thrall to Mrs. Lyttle- 
ton—whether only mentally or physic- 
ally also—is never precisely elucidated ; 
but Madame’s struggle to keep the 
son where she had lost the husband 
is one of the two threads of the book. 

The other is provided by Hardyal, 
Jacques’s Indian friend, the son of a 
well-to-do barrister most kindly dis- 
posed to the English. Hardyal goes 
to school in England and is likely to 
be as well affected towards the Raj 
as his father when something happens 
that need not here be divulged to 
alter the course of his life. This thread 


splendidly -drawn character: these, 
with a handful of lesser folk make 
the persons of the drama, and Mrs. 
Weston has known how to link their 
fates with a sure and certain hand. 

There are many attractive minor 
characters: the women in the bar- 
rister’s zenana are drawn with an 
affection tinged by irony that is most 
effective; and there is Hanif, Jacques’s 
young servant, so handsome and care- 
free, a dandy with a flower for ever 
behind his ear, living as precariously 
and thoughtlessly as a bird: all of 
which makes his dreadful fate the 
more overwhelming. 

So much for the people. There is 
also the country, whether the humid 
plains or the exhilarating mountains, 
whether the enclosed domestic life of 
Indian and European, or the public 
life of bazaar and fairground, or the 
brooding immensity of the land itself, 
with the crocodile-infested river, the 
burning ghats, the mud hovels housing 
a poverty beyond the farthest reach 
of what we mean when we speak of 
the poor. 

Further, there is the language 
with which all this is presented to us. 
Mrs. Weston always writes well, and 
at times she writes beautifully. It is 
a language adequate to deal with “the 
turgid vitality which survived filth 
and disease and starvation,’’ to make 
us realise that there was “no respite 
from the country’s fecundity, no 
crevice which did not house some 
musician-snout, some fixed eye, some 
coiled spring of venom, or a fistful 
of feathers cheeping with lust.”’ 


NIGHT ! 

What a picture this is of night 
in a wild land: “And as he felt the 
other world stretch and stir around 
him he shared with nocturnal creatures 
an awareness of night and its meaning : 
for as human consciousness retreats 
the wilderness revives: it opens its 
golden eye, sets its soft black paw on 
the expectant stone. To be an animal 
is to be a thing as it is, not something 
inscribed in meaning, but a form with- 
out future, a palpitating and singular 
heart.”’ 

A phrase put into the mouth of 
Mrs. Lyttleton is in a way the key 
to the very heart of the book : ‘‘I have 
felt more and more this sense of being 
on trial—not only that we are being 
judged for our shortcomings as rulers, 
but for our capacities as human 
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ESCAPE 
TO 
NOWHER® 


CONRAD 
PHILLIPS 


A novel on the the ne 


of punishment «nd 
social justice. 8/6 «1, 


OUR TWE 
DEMOCRACES 
AT WORK 


K. B. SMELLIE 
Foreword by D. w. BROGAN 


This second volume in the 
America and Britain Series 
compares the constitution 
and form of government 
in both countries, 
illustrates essential statis- 


and 


tics by means of Isotype 
charts in colour. Many 
photographs. 6/-"net. 


JOURNEY INTO 
VICTORY 


PETER STURSBERG 


A year in the life of a radio 
correspondent who saw 
the opening of the Alaska 
Highway, lived with the 
Canadians in England and 
accompanied them _ to 
Sicily, where he was the 
first correspondent to land 


on the beaches, and was 


with them as they went 
on to Italy. 7/6 net. 
& 
The Battle 
of the Pum 
A collection of six <¢ 1uS- 
ing one-act plays by 


C. A. C. DAVIS, sui 
for amateur dram ‘Ic 
societies, youth clubs te: 
Stage plans and direc’ »ns 
are given. 3/-and4/- 't. 
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’ The question of rule here has 
but essentially this is a 
a number of human beings 
under scrutiny simply as that. 
t, of course, is always a novel- 
st’s business, whether the scrutiny be 
onducted in Amritpore, Wigan or 
Samat nd. 
| ink most English readers find 
Villian: Blake among the two or three 
of th vriters most difficult to get 
mn WwW There are, of course, the 
impi of a few well-known lines— 
‘Tig ger! burning bright,’’ ‘“‘And 
id t feet in ancient times’’ and 
bo on t to pass from these to the 
prop! books, so complex and 
hime is to find oneself wrestling 
with ids, besieged by tenuous 
imme s from which the normal 
mind iot often able to abstract 
meal r direction. 


KE INTELLIGIBLE 
j. Bronowski, who has 
tudy of Blake called A Man 
Mask (Secker and Warburg, 
8s. has essayed the task of 
unra g these mysteries, and I 
thin! vets nearer than most recent 
critic ive done to making Blake 
and hi: vork intelligible to the reader 
who | approach the matter with 
and patience. Both are 
neede we are to get anything at 
ill out of the prophetic books. 

He shows us Blake, a man with 
a mind naturally visionary, driven to 
he invention of abstractions not for 
heir own sake but as symbols for 
matters which he dared not openly 
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declare because he lived in a day when 
censorship was vigilant and severe 
and to write what displeased the 
Government was an easy way to gaol. 

The background of Blake’s life 
was the French Revolution abroad 
and the Industrial Revolution with 
its proliferating miseries at home. 
Unlike Wordsworth, Southey, Cole- 
ridge and others, he never went back 
on his early devotion to the ideals of 
the French Revolution or ceased to 
be filled with horror at the conse- 
quences of the Industrial Revolution. 


MAN IN SOCIETY 

The problem of man in society, 
Mr. Bronowski stresses, was the 
obsessing problem of Blake’s life. 
Blake realised that society must ever 
be opposed to the dissenting indivi- 
dual, and also that society could never 
be in health unless the dissenting 
individual in successive ages made the 
revolution to which he was prompted. 
But Blake realised that this revolu- 
tion could never, in itself, be enough. 
“Man must be set free, to make his 
good. But he must still make his 
good, himself. It is not a grace given 
to him, even by revolutions.”’ 

We may—or shall I say I do?— 
find Blake at times mad and madden- 
ing. To others who feel the same way 
I commend Mr. Bronowski’s book, 
which helps us to realise what Words- 
worth meant when he said of Blake 
that he found “something in the 
madness of this man which interests 
me more than the sanity of Lord 
Byron and Walter Scott.’’ 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 


R. E. A. R. ENNION is well 
known as a charming bird 
urtist, and the frontispiece to his book 
The British Bird (Oxford University 
Press, 5s.) is an attractive example of 
his art, showing as it does various tits 
n characteristic poses, the blue tit 
being particularly vigorous and life- 
ike. The book is intended rather for 
hose who are beginning to take an 
nterest in birds than for expert 
rnithologists, but it contains a great 
leal that will interest the latter. Mr. 
Ennion writes of the garden robin: 

“No bird of the garden is so 
rusque and short-inched as the robin. 
Vhen a trespasser hops into sight at 
he far end of the lawn the home bird 
perks himself upright, bobs and 
utfens. You almost expect to «ee his 
red front redden like the neck of an 
utraged turkey-cock. He sways and 
his taut wings quiver—‘tic, tic’; a 
Hash of brown flicks over the lawn at 
he stranger. They seldom meet. 
ature bluffs whenever she can—it is 
ess costly and just as effective.” 

In addition to 15 plates repro- 
luced in two shades, there are a 
umber of sketches in the text that 
nake admirable illustrations to the 


uthor’s remarks. Altogether this is 
nexcellent book and one to be recom- 
‘ended for those young in bird 
nowledge. F. P. 
Na small volume of verse, Sky 
©4g« (Hutchinson, 5s.), Wing Com- 
lander the Hon. Thomas White 
as etched the portraits of a handful 
t flye:s from his own Australia, 
lves us their impressions, made the 
ppirit ©. these young men so clear 
hat h book is noble with their 
pobilit here are lovely lines in it, 
SL | moving tragedy told in 


ge of the airman, as this: 

He his last look round: Pulled 
iis helmet, 

d k the hood. And through 

R/T said : 

> it, chaps.’’ And showed 

n how to die. 


of &. -r, who served in the first 
1 flying unit to proceed over- 
ble ra last war, made a memor- 
ii ¢ from a Turkish prison, 
ee member of the Australian 

mont, and came back to 


England in the R.A.A.F. again in this 
war, has a right few could equal to 
portray our flying men as he has 
known them for posterity. os 


ERSE OF VALOUR (Art and 
Educational Publishers, 8s. 6d.), 
selected by John L. Hardie, is an 
anthology stressing the historical 
continuity of English poetry, but 
giving pride of place to poets of to-day, 
poets living and fighting, or tragically 
young poets who have already lost 
life itself, but have left behind them 
some moving memorial in verse. 
Perhaps the best known of such poems 
are Richard Spender’s Heart’s Song 
and Parachute Battalion, the latter 
chosen here. The poem was written 
in Tunisia not long before the poet’s 
death in battle. It forges from that 
clearly foreseen moment the image of 
a God who some night will look down 
on “‘one lonely grim battalion”’ as it 
cuts its way 
Through agony and death to fame’s 
high crown, 
And wonderingly watch the friend- 
less strength 
Of little men, who die that the great 
Truths may live. 
Two of the best among contemporary 
war poems are Sylvia Lynd’s Vale for 
the R.A.F., and A. L. Rowse’s 
Charlestown Harbour, for a friend away 
at the war. Ultra-moderns, finding 
themselves excluded here, will do well 
to ponder the editor’s reason, which 
is that he decided to use only what is 
“easily read or immediately intelli- 
gible to the ordinary reader (a con- 
dition which, for good or ill, rules out 
much modern verse).’”’ V.H. F. 


HE annual miracle—more a 
miracle than ever in war-time 
—of Whitaker's Almanack (Complete 
Edition 10s., Shorter 6s., Library 
21s.) has happened for 1944, a little 
late, but as perfect in format, as reli- 
able and as full of information as ever. 
Increased space is devoted to details of 
Government and public offices. The 
Diary of the War records the achieve- 
ments of the United Nations, and there 
are useful statistical tables of post-war 
reconstuctional interest. 
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A REVOLUTION 

FIFTEEN ESSAYS 
A collection of essays dealing 
with outstanding problems such as 
reconstruction, post-war relief, ed- 
ucation, the colonies and social 
reform. There are also some essays 


in popular science, 12s. 6d. net 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A new Batsford Book of great attraction to the 
Connoisseur and Layman 


ANTIQUE BLUE & 
WHITE SPODE 


By SYDNEY B. WILLIAMS 


With a foreword by H. GRANVILLE FELL 
Editor of the Connoisseur 


Containing 128 pages of descriptive text finely illustrated with 123 
photographs of Spode ware (many in colour) and prototype engravings 


CROWN 4TO, BOUND IN CLOTH - PRICE £1.11.6 NET 


The author has selected the productions of this celebrated potter of 
the Regency Period as object lessons in the joys of collecting which 
are within reach of the moderately-filled purse. He dispels the 
illusion that the quest for beauty and craftsmanship is necessarily 
a rich man’s pursuit. 

The collector will assuredly be interested in this work for the simple 
reason that a new angle has been attempted in the treatment of its 
subject; it furnishes no chemical analyses of clays and glazes and 
uses no technical terms, but provides a fascinating story of a new 
research for the origins of the inspirations of the potters who pro- 
duced notable works of art associated with articles of everyday use. 


An illustrated Brochure describing the work can be sent on 
recetpt of a penny stamp. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 
Publishers 


15, NORTH AUDLEY STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
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ocelot the rest. The National Fur Company shoy{ 
a full-length coat this year with the nutria dispose from 
rather differently, for it makes both fronts aboy 
the waist and revers, as well as oblong pockets 
attached to the front under a nutria belt. This 
makes a handsome coat. Otter is an att: active 
all-purpose fur in the same category. Pl.antom 
plucking gives it much the same weight as a : lipped 
beaver, and blonde streaks are left on the sh. .ulders 
where they look like a narrow yoke or ¢ ve ap 
effect of epaulettes. The rather dead br. wn of 
the otter against the light is extremely e ective 
and the fur is definitely hard-wearing. S me oj 
the jackets are straight and boxy, other: fitted 
and belted at the back with deep pleats 1 nning 
down from each shoulder. 

These are the kinds of fur that add j st the 
right finish to the many plain, straight froc s that 
are shown in every collection. These fro <s are 
prettiest when they have an intricately cut >dodicef 
or one that is gathered or folded to a diagor :1 line. 
Angela Delanghe cuts her tops by diagoy il and 
zig-zag seaming that gives a subtle fullne 3 overf 
the chest and moulds them to the waistlin.. Her 
tie-silk dresses are fresh and young-looki: * with 
bows tying at the top of the neckline. A naize- 
coloured frock is printed with tiny sh oting- 
dogs in autumnal browns and reds. A navy, 


(Left) For afternoon or evening, coco..- 

dyed ermine, a cape that dips over tii 

waistline at the back and is curved 
fold over bare arms in front. Molho 


(Below) The ten-coupon jumper suit in a 

rayon with a velvet bloom called Velcrepe 

that Wolsey make in many deep colours 

with a contrasting suede belt. Marshall 
and Snelgrove 
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UR accessories, short jackets, capes and ties, have never been 

shown off to better advantage than in this year of plain, plain 

clothes. The background is perfect and the furriers have achieved 

some exquisite fur pieces, little short of miraculous when one 
considers the minute amount of labour left to them. The flat furs— 
mink, ermine, nutria, ocelot, broadtail, Persian lamb, otter, opossum— 
are the favourites. Everything is cut to jut over the pencil skirts and 
tubular coatfrocks and accents their straightness. Mink makes some 
chunky box jackets with the furs worked downwards throughout when 
they have a turn-down, tailored collar, or spirally on the sleeves when 
they are collarless. Wrist-length mink capes with the skins radiating 
from the nape of the neck have great chic. Ermine is dyed the colour 
of cocoa and of black coffee, made into dear little shoulder capes, actually 
little more than large collars, that tie round the neck with wide ribbons 
and a bow under the chin and take only five coupons. Longer capes 
have a panel down the back and are cut with a curve in front, into 
which bare arms can be tucked. Nutria and dyed ermine both look 
well with full bishop’s sleeves held at the wrist by a band and the rest 
of the jacket left absolutely plain and straight. The ermine is worked 
horizontally for the sleeves and both furs are treated like a duvetine; 
indeed the skins are every bit as fine and pliable. 

Ocelot is the most popular of the all-purpose furs of the war and 
makes dozens of useful coats, long and short. For the former, it is allied to 
nutria as irrevocably as bacon is to eggs—in memory! The nutria makes 
the sleeves and revers, sometimes the pockets or pocket flaps as well, the 
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We show this garment, trimmed with lace, 


As evidence to prove our case 


g of Evidence | 


. That ‘Celanese’ can withstand wear 
If it is given loving care. 
Bought many, many months ago, 

Its good condition goes to show 
That ‘Celanese’ will satisfy 


And is your wisest Coupon-buy! 
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polka-dotted with azure blue, is cut out in a 
neat triangle under the chin showing bare skin 
under an artist’s bow. A black dotted with 
white has a jumper top gathered all across the 
front to a square yoke, short, gathered sleeves 
and ties in two bows at the neck. This is a 
jumper with two skirts—a black and white 
dotted silk and a dove grey woollen which has 
a matching grey cardigan jacket. Buttons are 
original, white discs the size of a half-crown, 
with a black plaster bow in the centre of each, 
and the grey jacket is cut low to take both bows. 


HE chemise frocks in wool at Angela 
Delanghe’s are gay and plain at the same 

time, plain as to cut and material, gay because 
of the ingenious ways in which they are trimmed. 
A navy has white grosgrain piping, the round 
neck and plain sleeves, black chenille plaited and 
fringed on the pockets and edging the yoke, this 
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(Left) Crisp white organdie stitched 
all over with tiny braid. Harvey 
Nichols 


(Right) A white pique collar and 
revers to slip ona dark street dress- 
Stiffened bows in gingham and linen. 
Pin one either side of the lapels of a 
suit or on the pockets of a dark 
frock. Peter Robinson 


chenille trimming being about 
2 ins. deep. Another, a brightish 
navy, has a still brighter blue 
and yellow dice-checked topcoat, 
and threads of the tweed have 
been unravelled and plaited to 
make a piping to edge the short 
sleeves and heart-shaped neck- 
line, with the braid rolled into 
snails at each point of the neck- 
line. This is an ingenious idea, for 
fancy braids and trimmings are 
impossible to find. A black cloth 
frock is given a grass green 


‘Shetland tweed jacket and tabs of grass green 


grosgrain ribbon and piping on the plain square 
neckline. Mme. Delanghe shows short-skirted 
dinner dresses in a black crépe that is as pliable 
as a rayon jersey, with a corded surface, and long- 
skirted ones in plaid chiffon, black, blue and 
yellow and in black chiffon printed with clove 
carnations. Skirts have apron effects or one- 
sided drapery at the front; backs are very plain. 

Reviewing the collections, one remembers 
the many outstanding evening dresses in black, 
printed or flashed here and there with pink or 
red. Every tone of pink from the palest of flesh 
pinks to the brightest geranium and carnation 
is shown. The red of dark velvety roses and 
carnations is used as a lovely foil to black. 
Often the flowers themselves are pinned on a 
shoulder, pocket or on the point of a décolletage 
to emphasise further the design of carnations 
or roses. Molyneux puts a flutter of salmon 
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pink bows across the plain bodice of < plain 
black silk dinner dress. Hartnell uses a carna- 
tion print with carnations on the shoul: er and 
one on the Cavalier hat that is worn ~vhen a 
short skirt takes the place of the long, urning 
the outfit into a daytime one. Stressner’s 
enchanting print, black starred wit}. pink 
bouquets, has a pale pink sash and hem. Rahvis 
put one touch of vivid pink on dead _ black- 
a rosebud on a gathered pouch pocket. 

The carnation-printed chiffons and _ the 
crépes with their rather formal arrangements 
of bouquets are summer-looking and the more 
fragile texture of the fabrics has had the effect 
of making skirts wider at the hemline. This has 
brought a more floating, fluid movement to the 
dinner dresses than there has been for several 
years, during which the heavier marocains and 
woollens cut on tailored lines have had it all 
their own way. P. JoycE REYNOLDS. 
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lew [It’s never too late to mend... 
PTH— even if you've been foolish 
— enough to do your gardening 
without apair of ANDY Gar- 

den Gloves. Completely pro- 
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CROSSWORD No. 744 , 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
(in a closed envelope) must reach 


first post on Thursday, May 4, 1944 








Solutions 
“Crossword No. 744, COUNTRY LIFE, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 


United States. 


ACROSS. 


Taken in without hospitality (5) 
. Latin for Gaul (6 
. Rue sin (anagr.) (6) 
. The most affectionate piece in the tea-set’ 
You won't find it there (1, 6, 3) 
. Ass (4) 
. “. . . Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low, an excellent 
woman.’’—Shakespeare (8) 
. Seems to refer to an American coin (6) 
3. Don’t do this till August 13 (3, 4, 3, 5 
. Banishes (6) 
20. Just incognito (3, 5) 
3. Aunt Betsey wants wood (4) 
. I'd ten trees (anagr.) (10) 
. Great philosopher born near Granthain (6) 
27. A busy little insect comes to the edge il 
Ireland (6) 
. Chinese (5) 


thing i 


DOWN. 
. The buntsman’s view (6) 
. He’s no slave at last (4) 
3. Tares (6) 
. Time’s thief (15) 
5. Scatter very confused spiders to the east (8 
3s) 
7. “A lost thing could I never find, 


Nor a thing mend.” i 
—Hilaire Belloc (6) 





. Spinney (5) 
3. Tit lie-a-bed ! (anagr.) (10) 
5. Such a sign is clearly O.K. in a top 
net (5) 
. At least one of them was promised 
locks (8) 
. He aoe King Ahasuerus are one and 


y-turvy 
o Curly 
he same 


21. Road-making material (6) 
22. The villain in the corn-bin is not onl 
curtailed ! (6) 
. The place sounds as if it were in sig 


wee bul 





tecting the hands against cuts, 
7 scratches and pos.ible infec- 
L tion, they're tough, yet pliable 
and stand endless wear and washing. 
“‘ These are the gloves you 
have heard about.”’ 


Address 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 








The winner of Crossword No. 





2/@ per pair from all Ironmongers 
and Stores, or direct 2/9 post free. 
(State size & send | coupon per pr.) 


Tedson Thornley & Co., Rochdale 
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SOLUTION TO No. 743. 


22, Ethics; 


23, Reticule; 24, Tannin; 25, Minimise; 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of April 21, will be announced neat week. 


ACROSS.—1 and 26, Ducks and drakes; 5, Ceases; 9, Next time; 
10, Scared; 11, Emotions; 12, Benito; 14, Stampeding; 18, Ins and outs; 
27, Agrimony. 
DOWN.—1, Dinner; 2, Caxton; 3, Sothic; 4, Nomination; 6, Exceeded; 
7, Sardinia; 8, Sad songs; 13, Smattering; 15 Diverted; 16, Asthenia; 
17, Inactive; 19, Rimini; 20, Rubigo; 21, Revery. 


Mrs, G. V. Gladstone, 
Hayford Hall, 
Buckfastleigh, Devon. 
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The gay whirl of the waltz first reached England 
8 in 1812, and when the young lady of fashion first 
danced it, wearing her Indian muslin cut a /a grecque, 
her hair turbaned Oriental fashion (and, of course, her 
Atkinsons Eau de Cologne), there was a great deal 
of eyebrow raising. To-day the eyebrows are raised 
again, although this time the cause is the throbbing, 





" sub-tropical rhythm of the Conga, 
shed a ie, danced in a winding, hip-shaking 
TSN UO crocodile. So things don’t change WOOLLEN JUMPER WOOLLEN JUMPER 
ame « co much after all. And although the SUIT in Grey & White SUIT in Navy & White, 
= dancers now wear Utility dresses and Check, _ beautifully at, aden 
> ‘ ilored white Pique and white 
but . shake a rayon ankle, they still prefer tai R esnees, 
ig oe, mee de Cologne Sizes 38, 40 and 42. Sizes 38, 40, and 42. 
or adding enchantment to a wat- : ; 
time evening. But, unfortunately, ees * Liz rs 5 <ie 
“a in 1944 the last few drops of this 14 Coupons. 14 Coupons. 
s lovely essence must be treasured Personal shoppers only. 
; carefully, for its manufacture has 
\\ ceased for the duration. We’re sorry ! Send Id. for leaflet illustrating 


Spring Suits, Coats, etc. 
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WHAT WILL IT BE LIKE... 
194°? You | these things... some distinctive quality which can 


. .. THAT POST-WAR CAR OF 

will be looking for a car which combines speed with | only be created from long-standing knowledge and 

safety comfort and reliability with economy € = Sey experience by individual craftsmen. You will 
ee ¢ find it in the post-war LANCHESTER — the car 


beauty of design with mechanical perfection. . . - 4) 5\Ger 
ee so } which crowns performance with personality. 


But you will be looking for something beyond 


LANCHESTER 


LtmAit & oe 





MOTOR COMPANY 





